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The Presidential Nominations 


What many writers described as the most exciting, 
interesting and spectacular national conventions since the 
civil war have passed into history. The respective nomina- 
tions are before the country. In politics the unexpected 
often happens, and the presidential contest of this year of 
grace was so extraordinary, so full of strange sensational 
and unprecedented features, that nothing would have sur- 
prised the more intelligent students of struggles within or 
between parties for power and supremacy. The Roosevelt- 
Taft fight was as regards bitterness and animosity without 
a parallel in American history, and every sober-minded 
citizen hopes it will remain unparalleled. Such grave 
charges, vituperation, recrimination as it developed spell 
demoralization to parties and movements, and cause men to 
lose sight of principles and issues. But the outcome of the 
Republican convention at Chicago, which lasted only five 
days—the real business of the delegates receiving but scant 
attention—was natural, psychologically logical, so to speak, 
and inevitable. Under less unfortunate circumstances the 
convention might have turned to “a third man,” a candi- 
date acceptable alike to the Taft adherents and the Roose- 
velt followers. In 1880, it may be recalled, the earnest 
Grant-Blaine contest for the Republican nomination pro- 
duced a deadlock which was only ended or relieved by turn- 
ing to Garfield. But the passion and fury of the deplorable 
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Taft-Roosevelt fight rendered peace or compromise im- 
possible. “No surrender” was the cry in both camps, and 
the delegates were not free to consult the larger considera- 
tions of policy. 

The renomination of Taft and Sherman by the “regu- 
lar” convention at Chicago followed the withdrawal of 
Roosevelt’s name, a withdrawal caused by the seating of 
some seventy-eight “contested delegates” by the national 
committee, by the credentials committee and the majority 
of the convention. The Roosevelt side fiercely asserted that 
the Taft committeemen and managers “stole” or “took” 
these delegates, simply because they “needed” them in order 
to control the convention, utterly regardless of facts and 
law and moral principles. The Taft managers vehemently 
denied that even in a single case they had decided against the 
precedents, the rules and the traditions of Republican con- 
ventions. Where the truth lay was of course a matter of 
opinion, although many impartial onlookers felt that the 
Roosevelt claims had a very substantial basis in a number 
of cases. “The steam roller” became a byword in the 
hall of the convention and in the press of the country. 
Only a strictly independent body, a court of arbitration, 
could determine just how many Taft delegates were seated 
improperly—if any were actually so seated. No such in- 
dependent, unbiassed body, unfortunately, existed, or had 
ever been thought necessary. In other words, “the steam 
roller” has been operated by national committees for many 
years, and while its victims always complained loudly, his- 
tory records no attempt at deliberate redress of their 
grievances. The methods and machinery used in the con- 
vention of 1912 had been used in many previous conven- 
tions. But it is highly probable that they are now to be 
“scrapped” and abandoned. The direct advisory prefer- 
ential primary is “coming” and the nominating convention 
is “going.” Already eleven states have such primaries— 
though only a few have good, reasonably simple, well- 
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drawn primary statutes—and during the next four years all 
the other states in the union, or nearly all of them, will 
doubtless pass adequate and general direct primary acts. 
Perhaps in 1916 no nominating conventions will be needed 
or desired; the voters themselves will then nominate the 
candidates for President and Vice President, and the con- 
ventions will merely adopt platforms and formally record 
the popular choice. At any rate, no one doubts that by 1920 
the nominating convention will have passed into history, and 
the the “people will rule” completely in nominations and 
elections. The dramatic and unfortunate phases of this year’s 
struggle will have largely contributed to that consumma- 
tion. 

What is the situation now? The “regular” Republi- 
cans have renominated Taft and Sherman on a very moder- 
ate platform. The Democratic convention at Baltimore has 
nominated Woodrow Wilson after a spirited contest which 
opened in absolute uncertainty. There were several strong 
“possibilities” before the Baltimore convention. Speaker 
Clark had the largest number of instructed and pledged 
delegates, but not even a bare majority of them, whereas 
under the Democratic rules a two-thirds majority was re- 
quisite. Governor Woodrow Wilson had the next largest 
group of delegates. Next, in the order named, came Gover- 
nor Harmon, Congressman Underwood, Governor Marshall 
of Indiana, and several others. Gov. Wilson was the 
strongest of the “progressive” candidates, and his nomina- 
tion is heartily approved everywhere. 

Will there be a third party—a party of Progressive Re- 
publicans led by Mr. Roosevelt? Will it, if organized, be 
formidable? At this time these questions cannot be an- 
swered. Mr. Roosevelt was “provisionally” nominated at 
Chicago by a gathering of his stanch adherents, including 
hundreds of delegates who had refused to vote in the “regu- 
lar” convention and contested delegates who had been denied 
seats in that convention. He accepted that nomination 
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tentatively, subject to a most important condition. He wished 
the sentiment of the people of the country to be sounded 
and time to be taken for deliberation and study of all the 
factors of the problem. He knew that his followers were 
not united, man; of them holding that they could do 
better work for reform within the .old party and declining 
to leave it or to form a new party. The need and pros- 
pects of a new party were to be referred to the insurgent 
and militant Roosevelt adherents all over the country. 
Public sentiment, not the passion and anger of “sore” dele- 
gates, was to determine the final decision, and radical ele- 
ments in other parties were to be attracted, if possible. 


bal 


The New Ohio Constitution 


To several of the major reforms embodied in the new 
constitution proposed for Ohio reference has already been 
made in these pages. There are in all forty-three changes to 
be voted on, and they are to be voted on separately by the 
people at a special referendum on September 3. Thus the 
voters will have the opportunity to eliminate and select, to 
revise the work of the constitutional convention, adopting 
what they approve and rejecting what they may deem too 
radical or inexpedient and unwise. We give a more exten- 
sive list of the important and interesting proposals sub- 
mitted : 

Direct Primaries: For the nomination of all State, district 
and county offcers and for municipal officers except in munici- 
palities with less than 2,000 population. The latter may secure 
direct primaries on petition of 50 per cent of the voters. The 
proposal also provides for Presidential preference primaries and 
the election of United States Senators by direct vote of the people. 

Home Rute ror Muwnicrpauities: Gives municipalities the 
widest measure of home rule; permits municipal ownership of 
all public utilitics; permits each municipality to form its own 
charter. 
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Home Rute For Scoot Districts: Each school district by 
referendum vote, may determine the size of its school board and 
the organization of its school system. 

Minrtmum Wace: Empowers the Legislature to regulate the 
hours of labor, establish a minimum wage scale and provide for 
the protection of life, safety, comfort and health of employees. 

EicHT-HouR Day: Makes eight hours a day’s work and 48 
hours a week’s work on all public works. 

WorRKINGMEN’S COMPENSATION: Empowers the Legislature to 
enact a compulsory compensation law for injured employees and 
those disabled by occupational diseases. 

Anti-InjuncTIon: Provides that no injunction shall be issued 
in labor disputes except to protect life and property; and persons 
charged in contempt proceedings with violating such an injunction 
shall be entitled to trial by jury. 

DAMAGES FOR WRONGFUL DeatH: Removes limitations on 


amount of damages that can be recovered in a civil suit for wrong- 
ful death. 


SHORTENING Court Procepures Creates courts of appeals to 
take the place of the present circuit courts; gives courts of appeals 
final jurisdiction in all cases in which the death penalty, life im- 
prisonment or constitutional questions are not involved; increases 
the number of supreme court judges from six to seven and creates 
the office of chief justice, who is to be elected by the people; pro- 
vides for “one trial and one review,” except in chancery cases. 

Jury Verpictr Rerorm: Authorizes the Legislature to pass 
laws whereby juries in civil cases, by not less than three-fourths 
vote, may render verdicts. 

SuING THE STATE: Suits may be brought against the State 
the same as if the State were a person or a corporation. 

Liquor LicrNnseE: Licenses the liquor traffic without re- 
strictions, including an inhibition against brewery-owned saloons; 
automatic revocation of licenses for violation of law; limits the 
number of saloons to one to every 500 of population; prohibits the 
granting of licenses to aliens; preserves all present local and 
county option laws and regulatory measures. Defines a saloon as 
a place where liquors are sold in quantities of one gallon or less. 

EouaLt Surrrace: Gives women equal suffrage by striking 
the words “white male” from the present constitution Also pro- 
vision insuring negroes against disfranchisement. 
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Taxation: Continues present system of uniform rule in 
taxation; restores public bonds to taxation; provides for graduated 
income and inheritance taxes and allows excise, franchise and 
mineral taxes on production of coal, oil, gas and minerals. 

Goon Roaps: Permits State Legislature to issue $50,000,000 
worth of bonds for a system of inter-county roads. 

Douse Liasitity: Establishes double liability of stockholders 
m financial institutions receiving deposits. 

Veto Power: Governor may veto any act of the Legislature 
or any item in an appropriation bill; requires three-fifths of those 
elected to each branch to pass a measure over his veto. 

APPOINTMENT OF WOMEN: Permits women to be appointed 
to positions of trust in State institutions where women and chil- 
dren are cared for. 

ABOoLISHES DeatH Penatty: Abolishes death penalty and sub- 
stitutes life imprisonment. 

CoNSERVATION: Provides for conservation of mineral re- 
sources, forestry resources and water power rights; exempts wood- 
lands from taxation. 

Civit Service: Establishes compulsory civil service in all 
State, city and county offices. 

“Brug Sxy” Laws: Provides for the regpilation of corpora- 
tions and joint stock companies, and provides for a commission 
to regulate the issuance and sale of stocks and bonds. 

REMOVAL OF OFFICIALS: Removal of dishonest or incapable 
public officials by the Legislature after investigation of charges 
has been made by a commission. 

Bittpoarps: Giyes Legislature the right to regulate the use 
of billboards. 

Ohio’s new constitution is moderately progressive, and 
all the more significant on that account. It shows what the 
trend of intelligent opinion is and in what direction serious 


changes are to be expected. 

New Hampshire has a convention at work on her con- 
stitution, and as that New England state has had consider- 
able insurgency and agitation against bossism and privileges, 
it will be interesting to note the reforms voted there and to 
compare them with those of Ohio and the still more radical 


western states. 
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Government and Real Interests 

Much of the social unrest and insurgency that now pre- 
vails in every country is attributed by serious, impartial 
writers to “the hollowness of politics.” H. G. Wells, for 
example, holds that politics no longer express “the realities 
of life,” and that lawyers monopolize too great a part of 
the political stage. Carlyle’s sneers at parliamentary wrang- 
ling and oratory caused people to shrug their shoulders in 
his day. Now the dissatisfaction with political bodies is 
almost universal. American men of affairs feel and often 
say that we elect too many “mere lawyers” to manage our 
affairs, and that legislation and administration are there- 
fore crude and inefficient. What government wants is busi- 
ness sense and business method, we are told. A practical, 
business-like or scientific view of politics, it is further said, 
would discourage the party system and the manufacture of 
insincere issues or the emphasizing of slight, fanciful a1t- 
ferences. 

Not a little in this sort of talk is superficial, to be sure, 
Business men have failed in politics, and even in the matter 
of strike-settling they have had to seek the aid of lawyers. 
Tariffs are made at the instigation or under the dictation 
of men of affairs interested in protection, yet has any tariff 
ever pleased all practical men? Do “the doctors agree?’ 
Is there no wrangling among experts and scientific men? Is 
there any reason to suppose that a parliament of college 
professors, writers and captains of industry would be more 
efficient and harmonious than one constituted as the average 
modern parliament is? 

Yet there is a feeling that there is a soul of truth in 
the current talk about the hollowness and irrelevance of 
politics. It is the opinion of many that we have out-lived 
the scheme of representation based on population. We di- 
vide a state or country into districts and send from each one 
or more lawmakers to represent it. When life was simpler 
and industry more localized the scheme worked well. Rural 
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representatives spoke for the farmers; urban ones for cer- 
tain industries and trades. But today one district may have 
scores of industries and interests, and the representative 
may be incapable or ignorant or shifty, and may fail to 
represent the majority of his constituents. Again, several 
men from one district may serve one dominating interest— 
perhaps a privileged group, perhaps a single powerful boss. 

As has been explained on other occasions, the direct 
primary, the referendum, the recall and proportional repre- 
sentation are advocated as affording relief from the mal- 
adjustments of the present ploitical system. But these 
reforms may not go to the root of the matter. There are 
those who propose direct, frank representation of interesfs 
and industries in our legislative chambers. One British 
writer favors a “specialized democracy,” voting by the people 
in masses being replaced by voting by organized bodies. 
The idea is that each industry, trade, profession, calling 
should be entitled to representation in some proportion to 
its strength and importance. Thus trade unions, chambers 
of commerce, farmers’ alliances, medical and legal bodies, 
etc., would elect and send representatives to voice theit 
needs and protect their interests. There would be collisions 
and conflicts, of course, but the result would be compromise 
in each case, and all government is compromise. There 
would be no false pretences, no indirection, no shuffling, no 
attempting to be all things to all men. There would be 
selfish, one-sided, narrow contention, but that would re- 
present “the realities of life,” and measures finally passed 
would be frankly accepted as half and quarter loaves, par- 
tial victories and partial concessions. What is done now 
would be done more candidly and openly. 

It may be added that in a body so constituted the men 
of science, disinterested art, benevolence, social activity 
would be entitled to representation. Idealism, altrusim, 
learning and beauty would not be deprived of influence and 


authority. 
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Where the legislature is double-chambered, as it is in 
most states and countries, one chamber might experiment- 
ally be modified in the way suggested, the other continuing 
to have mere population as its basis of representation. Such 
a plan as this would afford opportunity for instructive 
comparisons and contrasts. 
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Vivisection, Science and Humanity 

A royal commission on vivisection, created some six 
years ago as a result of a serious and general agitation 
against brutality, recklessness and license on the part of 
many experimenters and investigators, especially of the 
younger generation, recently submitted its final report. 
Whether the report is a severe blow for the anti-vivisection- 
ists is a matter of opinion, apparently. Some of these find 
much comfort and moral support in the document, and es- 
pecially in a minority or reservation report signed by three 
of the commisisoners. 

The gist of the report will be found in the following 
quotations, which bear on the vital issues of the controversy : 


There can be no doubt that the great preponderance of medical 
and scientific authority is against the opponents of vivisection. 

Valuable knowledge has been acquired in regard to physiologi- 
cal processes and the causation of disease, and useful methods for 
the prevention, cure and treatment of certain diseases have resulted 
from experimental investigations on living animals. 

It is highly improbable that without experiments made on 
animals mankind would at the present time have been in possession 
of such knowledge. . . . . We desire to state that the harrow- 
ing descriptions and illustrations of operations on animals, which 
are freely circulated by post, advertisement, or otherwise, are in 
many cases calculated to mislead the public so far as they suggest 
that the animals in question were not under an anesthetic. To 
represent that animals subjected to experiment in this country are 
wantonly tortured would, in our opinion, be absolutely false. 


The commission inquired into cases of alleged cruelty 
to animals in connection with experiments and found that 
the facts had been misrepresented or exaggerated. The up- 
shot and final conclusion is that “experiments upon animals, 
adequately safeguarded by laws faithfully administered, are 
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morally justifiable, and should not be prohibited by legisla- 
tion.” Not only is the human race benefitted, but the re- 
port points out that many animal diseases—anthrax, rinder- 
pest, glanders, etc.—are now better understood and more 
scientifically treated than formerly as a result of vivisection. 
Thus man pays to the animal world in direct and great bene- 
fit for the pain he inflicts on that world. 

But the report recommends many new safeguards and 
restrictions while suggesting no relaxation of existing regu- 
lations, which are deemed too severe by certain vivisec- 
toinists. The minority report gives an elaborate exposition 
of the anti-vivisection view and reveals much sympathy 
with it, even on purely scientific grounds. Dr. Wilson, one 
of the minority commissioners, added further reservations 


on his own account, and summed them up as follows: 


“I am not an anti-vivisectionist, but I dislike vivisection or 
inoculation experiments; and I feel convinced that far more pain 
is inflicted in some inoculation experiments than in vivisection 
experiments under Certificate B, when the animal is allowed to 
recover. Moreover, I am always face to face with this distressing 
conviction that even admitting that experiments on animals have 
contributed to the relief of human suffering, such measure of re- 
lief is infinitesimal compared with the pain which has been inflicted 
on animals to secure it.” 


It should be stated that there was not one avowed anti- 
vivisectionist on the commission. The report, therefore, is 
hailed by many of the objectors as surprisingly favorable 
to their side. 


bs tsa 
Why Wars of Conquest? 

Italy's war with Turkey is a war of conquest pure and 
simple, and as such it has been condemned by the over- 
whelming majority of the sane friends ot peace and arbi- 
tration. But it is an exceptional occurrence. As a rule, the 
civilized nations disclaim aggressive designs and selfish pur- 
poses, and solemnly declare that their armies and navies 
are maintained as “insurance” in the interest of peace and 
industry. Wars of conquest are rare in our day, and very 
soon they will perhaps be impossible. 
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Why not make them impossible by means of an inter- 
national self-denying ordinance? In other words, why 
should not the great powers that now glibly protest aversion 
and reprobation for wars of conquest formally adopt a 
resolution condemning such wars? How this might be done 
is pointed out in a measure offered in the House by Con- 
gressman S. W. McCall of Massachusetts, one of the ablest 
members of that body. The measure is in the form of a 
resolution authorizing the President to instruct American 
delegates to future world conferences to express the earnest 
desire of the United States that “in all treaties of arbitration, 
unity and peace to be negotiated by the signatory powers in 
the future, a preamble be inserted by which the powers 
mutually recognize their national independence, territorial 
integrity and absolute sovereignty in domestic affairs, and 
that they will not seek to increase their territories by con- 
quest, and to endeavor to secure a declaration to that effect 
from the conference.” 

This resolution embodies an idea first raised in 1908 
by American members of the Interparliamentary Union, but 
objections were then advanced against it. It is, however, 
too valuable and momentous to be dropped. It would test 
the sincerity of certain nations, and would show the world 
which of the powers harbored dangerous and selfish de- 
signs and which were satisfied with the present territorial 
status quo. At any rate, the nations that would like to vote 
for it should be given an opportunity to do so. They 
would bind none but themselves. 

In explaining his resolution Mr. McCall said to a com- 
mittee of the House: 

“The object of the resolution is to have the President author- 
ized to instruct our delegates to the next peace conference at The 
Hague to have the nations in effect guarantee their territorial 


boundaries. It is right in line with many things that have been 
done in the world; for instance, Switzerland has a guaranty of her 
boundaries. 

“This will limit questions out of which war may arise. The 
boundary question would have back of it the influence of the peace 
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conference in some form; and it is not attempted here to say in 
what way or to what extent, but probably to have our representa- 
tives express to the conference the desire of this country that wars 
of conquest should not be undertaken. It seems to me it is in line 
with the general peace movement in the world. 

“There is no reason why a nation which has clearly defined 
boundaries should be compelled to keep itself armed in order to 
maintain these boundaries. They ought to be recognized by the 
nations generally, and if they are there will be much less likeli- 
hood of their embarking in war.” 


The resolution was favorably reported and highly 
commended in the better newspapers. It would, if presented 
to any international conference, receive the support ot the 
sincere friends of peace the world over. Let the power that 
wishes to grab territory or change the map be compelled 
to “go on record.” Let us know where we stand and 
from which direction danger to prosperity, progress and 
evolutionary reform is really threatened. It is hardly ne- 
cessary to add that the adoption of an ordinance against 
wars of conquest and aggrandizement would be an epoch- 
making event. 








Chautauqua: Growth of Popular 


Education 


By Mrs. C. von Koch 


In “Social Tidskrift,’ Stockholm, Sweden. Translation by L. L. 
Thurslove 


ECOGNITION Day” at Chautauqua is certainly a 
peculiar spectacle, and it has been called the most 
American thing which America can show. It is on this 
day that the “Golden Gate” is opened and diplomas, printed 
on parchment, are given to thousands of men and women 
from all corners of the republic, and not seldom from foreign 
countries. It is the solemn recognition of the completion 
of a four-year course of study, not for work done at any 
one of the colleges, but for studies in the home and along 
with daily occupation. But a few of each year’s graduates 
can make the trip to their Alma Mater, to receive from 
the hands of the Chancellor the sign of their dignity as 
graduates of Chautauqua and to participate in the cere- 
monies which constitute for many of them the proudest 
moments of their lives. Most of the graduates of Chau- 
tauqua receive their diplomas by mail or through some 
nearby Chautauqua which bestows the diploma in place 
of the central institution. 
At this year’s Recognition Day there were present only 
150 of thousands of graduates. They arranged themselves 
in a procession in the morning outside the Golden Gate, 
which for the occasion is placed below the steps leading tu 
the Hall of Philosophy. At a definite hour the “Portals of 
Knowledge” are opened and the procession starts slowly 
under the arch and is met on the other side of the gate by 
flower girls in white. In the Hall of Philosophy the cere- 
monies take place, consisting of music and appropriate 
speeches. Besides the graduating class there are present 
representatives from the previous classes, the alumni, with 
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their standards bearing the symbols and motto of each class. 
When the formal recognition has been received the whole 
audience arranges itself in a procession and marches, headed 
by the Chancellor and the officials of the Institution, to the 
Amphitheater where the great speech of the day is given. 
This speech is always given by a prominent person whose 
every word is considered influential and the speech is im- 
mediately spread throughout the country by telegraph. To 
the best of my knowledge it has only once occurred that a 
woman was given the honor of being the Recognition Day 
orator and this was Miss Jane Addams of Chicago. [Alice 
Freeman Palmer, when president of Weilesley was a Recog- 
nition Day speaker.—Ed. ] 

It was a very impressive spectacle to see the slowly 
moving procession of graduates march through the crowded 
streets of the little community. The majority of the pro- 
cession were women and most of them were past middle 
age. Some had even reached the age at which interest in 
the activities of life ordinarily have disappeared. But 
America is the country of Youth in the sense _ that 
the old remain young. Chautauqua is an excellent place for 
Studying the young at seventy or eighty years of age. It 
is not seldom that three generations have participated in 
the Recognition Day procession and it may also happen 
that the grandmother has succeeded in obtaining the greatest 
number of seals by answering the greatest number of ques- 
tions in a question paper or by having read the courses 
of former classes. Witnessing this gathering of “students” 
is more impressive than witnessing an ordinary group of 
academical graduates because of the fact that the graduates 
here have studied the past year in their homes throughout 
the country and because they are generally past the age 
at which courses of study are taken up. It was this that 
Phillips Brooks, the great preacher, saw when he spoke 
twenty years ago to a Chautauqua Class. “I see,” said he, 
“economic homes, where the work of everyday life has been 
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lightened by a few moments every day given to serious 
study. I see rooms which are enlightened by a single 
opened book. I see factories where the work is done more 
conscientiously because of the elevated ambition which fills 
the heart of the worker. I see how parents and their sons 
and daughters are brought closer together by the combined 
search for the same truth, and in the mutual enjoyment and 
appreciation of the same great thoughts. I see the memories 
of old and young deepened and broadened to a greater 
understanding of life, of the wealth of history and of the 
beauty of the world. Good and encouraging comradeship, 
victories of self, self discoveries, good resolutions, loyalty 
to high ideals,—all this I see, when I look out over the 
great numbers of Chautauqua students.” 
* * * * 

It was in the year 1878 that Bishop Vincent first made 
public his plan to organize the Chautauqua Literary and 
Scientific Circle,—a “study circle,” which during its thirty- 
odd years of existence has counted three-quarters of a mil- 
lion members. He was himself a man of education, and 
was driven to his conclusions on account of his own ex- 
perience which taught him that education has the power 
to increase the happiness of the individual and to give him 
greater social responsibilities. He looked out over the 
country and saw a great mass of people who had not only 
lacked the material facilities for a higher education but 
who even after the educational hunger had been awakened 
could not find means to satisfy it. He also saw how com- 
mercialism made use of this intellectual craving, how the 
younger generation read cheap literature, how mothers 
chose worthless magazines and fiction for their Sunday 
reading. Without advice and direction they followed their 
undeveloped taste and not seldom the result of this was an 
unhealthful and destructive atmosphere for the home. The 
door was opened for this great uncultivated part of the 
community, deeply rooted in self-satisfaction, ignorance and 
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scepticism, which resents anything beyond the narrow boun- 
daries of their own reality. An organization for home study 
was as much called for by the welfare of the individual as 
the community. 

It was not as easy thirty years ago to convince people 
of the importance of home study as today, and among the 
criticisms which met Dr. Vincent’s plan, was that of its 
being shallow. Dr. Vincent is, however, the first one to admit 
that it is not the most thorough. But he points out that 
the criticism of superficiality applies to any course of study. 
He says that the student who does not realize on his exain- 
ination day that his education is superficial will not succeed 
in life. But shallow knowledge is better than no education 
at all. The one who never had the opportunity to take a 
broad educational view will never see the particular point at 
which the possibilities of his life are concealed. The fol- 
lowing example is illustrative: Professor Joseph Henry of 
the Institution of Natural Sciences at Washington, D. C., re- 
lates that as a boy he read exclusively fiction until when he 
was seventeen years old a book of popular science came into 
his hands. He became so interested in the book that the 
owner made him a present of it. In the year 1837 he wrote 
the following on the title page of the book: “This book has, 
although not a work of importance, had a great influence on 
my life. It was the first book which I read thoughtfully. 
It opened before me a new world, it gave me a great interest 
in formerly unnoticed things, it turned my ambition towards 
Nature study, and while reading it I made a resolution to 
devote my life to the search for knowledge.” Who will 
say that it was not a commendable action to put the book 
in the hands of the thoughtless boy—this is all that 
the movement of popular education is trying to do on a 
large scale and by systematic means. 

That the Study Circle at Chautauqua filled a real want 
was shown by the first year’s membership which was greater 
than the highest expectation of its originators. Seven thou- 
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sand people joined the home study department within a few 
months! The original plan embraced three principles, which 
even yet are recognized, namely: (1) The studies are in- 
tended to give a general education, what the Americans call 
“the college outlook ;”’—not special or professional educa- 
tion; (2) The course is extended to four years; (3) All 
the students during a certain year read the same course. 

It was found difficult to find readymade handbooks of 
study for these courses, and it was therefore necessary to 
write several books specially for the course. In this manner 
it was that the “Chautauqua text-books” were originated, 
which constituted the foundation for about forty larger 
works on history, biography, natural sciences, theology, etc. 
These handbooks were used by the members in the Chautau- 
qua courses until the year 1886 and were sold in large quan- 
tities to the public and even to students at the universities. 

It is interesting to see how the leaders of this Institu- 
tion have gradually perfected the system of popular educa- 
tion to the present condition. The course of 1878-79 con- 
sisted of ten volumes, of which six were great works and 
four smaller guide books, and it covered seven subjects, 
English history and literature, Greek history and literature, 
Astronomy and Physiology together with Biblical history 
and interpretation. Many of the commended books were 
heavy reading and the “Pioneers,” as the first class calls 
itself, look upon the later and much more easily assimilated 
courses with some sympathy. Without doubt the first year’s 
work must have required much time and energy in spite of 
the “superficiality” which was the objection from the aca- 
demically educated people. The following year they found 
it necessary to decrease the requirements of the course but 
hardly within the next eight years was it possible to arrange 
a systematic course of study. This was accomplished during 
the course 1886-90, when a definite division between the 
English, the American, the Greek and the Roman year was 


established. This division has been retained; but place 
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has also been given to other European nations as France, 
Italy, Russia, and Germany. Besides this, every year has 
one science in the curriculum. Along with the tendency 
towards specialization two other tendencies have followed, 
namely a reduction of the number of required books and a 
more definite and detailed course of study. Since 1899 it 
has been required to read only four books a year and these 
are now written specially for the course and only two or 
three principal subjects with a few subdivisional subjects 
are taken up. 

The authors of the first Chautauqua text books were 
almost all non-specialists or laymen in the particular sub- 
jects and the reason for this was the superior position taken 
by the colleges to the whole enterprise. The fact that almost 
all of the Chautauqua text-books are now written by uni- 
versity professors indicates the important development in 
the position of the higher education with respect to popular 
education. This great change in the relation between higher 
education and popular education has been brought about 
largely by the influence of Chautauqua Institution. 

Among other results from years of experience may be 
mentioned that the scientific courses which require labor- 
atory work have been abandoned. If instruction in Physics 
and Chemistry cannot be profitably undertaken in schools 
without laboratory work also, it is not to be expected that 
the home study courses should include these subjects with- 
out laboratory work. Other sciences as Astronomy, Ge- 
ology, Biology, Psychology, and Economics have however 
been included in the courses in a popular form. The theo- 
logical subjects have also been abandoned entirely since 
it was found that these subjects naturally excluded those 
outside the Protestant denominations. This change reflects 
the strong American dislike for all doctrinal preaching. 

It remains to describe the monthly magazine, THE 
CuAUTAUQUAN. Certain problems arose during the first 
years of the courses. How should the members be encour- 
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aged in their work during the year? To give them a list 
of books and then leave them to their own direction would 
evidently lead to failure of the whole enterprise. Besides 
this the administration received numbers of questions from 
members. One asked for explanations, directions for pro- 
nouncing foreign words, names of books on different sub- 
jects, etc. To answer all these questions individually was 
found too expensive and besides it was unsatisfactory. Here 
was found a need for a publication and in 1880 THe CHAvu- 
TAUQUAN was established. Its objects from the start were 


as follows: (1) Advice on the reading of literature by ar- 
ticles treating on the principal subjects in the year’s course; 
(2) Impartial reviews on subjects of public interest; (3) 
Directions and instruction in the methods of taking and 
keeping notes,—questions and answers,—a list of pronounc- 
ing directions and words,—proposed programs for society 
meetings, etc. 

The plan of the magazine has since been changed on 
account of the introduction of new principles in the plan 
of instruction, and it has besides been influenced by the 
enormous development of the whole American magazine 
literature. While the great number of cheap magazines 
have introduced good articles on subjects of popular interest 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN has confined its program to that of 
popular education alone. This however does not prevent the 
magazine from publishing articles on current events when 
they are illustrative of any of the courses given during that 
year. The great flood of popular literature has given rise 
to a new problem, namely the danger of distracting the 
modern reader. This has given THE CHAUTAUQUAN a new 
function, that of directing the modern reader to select the 
most valuable and important in the great mass of American 
literature. One might almost say that this is the main 
purpose of the whole Chautauqua course as it is given today. 
The magazine was started when the lack of good popular 
literature was one of the greatest hindrances to popular 
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education. Today the difficult problem for Chautauqua is 
to prevent the reader from drowning in the sea of magazine 
and other popular reading and to teach him the difficult art 
of concentration. 


To become a member of a Chautauqua Class it is only 
necessary to send the name and address, together with 
five dollars, and for this one gets four books and twelve 
magazine numbers a year. If one has read the course 
four years in succession one is entitled to a diploma and has 
the privilege of passing through the Golden Gate at Chau- 
tauqua. The graduate has the privilege of answering a 
number of questions on a question paper and as a recogni- 
tion for this proof of knowledge he receives on his diploma 
a corresponding number of seals. Of the hundreds of 
thousands of people who have started the Chautauqua 
course about 50,000 have finished the four-year course. The 
greatest number of seals which have been earned by any one 
student is 126. These seals bring with them certain dis- 
tinctions. The graduate with four seals, ordinarily obtained 
by answering question papers, becomes a member of the 
Order of the White Seal. Seven seals entitle to admission 
in the League of the Round Table, and fourteen seals and 
more entitles to admission into a higher order. Besides 
these there is one new order under organization, the admis- 
sion to which is fixed at 49 seals. 


The distinctions here mentioned are given for continued 
study in one or more special lines, the interest in which has 
been awakened in the first four-year course. This first four- 
year course pretends only to be a sort of introduction to the 
Chautauqua method of study. The organization has also 
cared for continued study after the completion of the four- 
year course. They have seventy-five different courses of 
study for continuation after the regular course and all 
have been carefully planned. The student receives printed 
directions and also may send in a review of the books and 
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answers to questions regarding them which for a nominal 
fee are corrected and marked. 

[To show the character and thoroughness with which 
the C. L. S. C. Course is planned, the author listed the four 
books of a European year and the Magazine series, quoting 
the program of weekly reading as laid down from month to 
month.] In this way the books are taken up in a proper 
order for perusal, but during the last months of the course 
the literature and science books are read simultaneously. 
As a rule not more than two subjects are recommended each 
week. The object of this is to train the students for con- 
centration. 

This description of Chautauqua would not be complete 
if no mention were made of the local Chautauqua Reading 
Circles. Not less than 11,000 such have been organized 
since 1878. About four hundred of these are in cities with 
10,000 to 50,000 inhabitants, seven hundred in cities of 
three to ten thousand inhabitants, but three thousand of 
these reading circles are to be found in cities and villages of 
less than three thousand inhabitants, and fifteen hundred of 
them are to be found in the most remote country villages 
with a population of hardly a few hundred. They vary of 
course according to the intellectual and social advancement 
of the members, but their purpose is the same throughout, 
to bring together the Chautauqua students to the same 
studies, mutual assistance, encouragement and exchange of 
thought, and to spread the means of gaining an education 
to others. By means of a reading circle of this kind it has 
been possible for persons who have not the means to pay 
the tuition of five dollars a year to combine for a set of the 
books in this course. Discussions are arranged on the sub- 
jects of the year and written lectures and lantern slides 
are loaned by the Institution for a nominal fee. In 
some places the ministers have taken the Chautauqua In- 
stitution as their Sunday topic and thereby aroused interest 
and initiative among their congregations in this direction; in 
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other places it is the students, upon their return to the small 
town where they live or to the country, tired of the ignor- 
ance and indifference to culture among the country people, 
who have been prompted to organize reading circles under 
Chautauqua auspices. In this manner they have not only 
rid themselves of the intellectual dullness of country life 
but have often in a few years changed the whole intellectual 
atmosphere of the community. In general it requires the 
initiative of only a few persons to accomplish these results, 
and to enlighten the lives of hundreds of people. The read- 
ing circles in different parts of the country have combined 
into larger associations and this association has held several 
conventions to encourage the more isolated reading circles. 
It might be mentioned that outside societies as unions, and 
clubs of various descriptions have joined the circles and 
by the help of Chautauqua arranged reading courses and 
lectures. 

Finally may be pointed out the altruistic spirit which 
prevails in the study societies which are supported and en- 
couraged by the Chautauqua publications. The Institution 
is closely associated with the League of Civic Improvement, 
and keeps its members constantly “au courant” with the 
latest social developments. In several places the local Chau- 
tauqua societies have originated the local public libraries 
and when THe CHAUTAUQUAN one year had a series of 
articles on the poor it led to the organization of societies 
and committees in this line in many localities for investigat- 
ing conditions in the respective communities. 

Of importance may also be considered the Chautauqua 
Circles which have been organized in the prisons. The first 
one of this character was organized in 1886 in Massachu- 
setts Reformatory, and the example has since been followed 
by a number of others. In one locality, as in Lincoln, Ne- 
braska, the Chautauqua reading circle in the prison is part 
of the general local reading circle and is provided with books 
from the latter. That good results which have been gained 
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by the work of these reading circles has been testified by 
the prisoners and many practical results have been achieved 
thereby also, in that the interested outsiders have been 
awakened to the reading of prisoners, and these have there- 
fore at the expiration of their term in the prison had friends 
to help them. It is not seldom that the Chautauqua societies 
co-operate with the Women’s clubs in different places. 

The most general method of spreading the work of 
reading circles is, however, by means of public lectures in 
different localities, and not least on this account it may be 
said that Chautauqua really shapes the movement of popular 
education in the United States. In many respects it is true 
that this “School for All” with its wonderful organization 
is and has been an essential factor in American Democracy 
and that it will in its broad field help towards the solution 
of spiritual problems and thereby create the spirit of liberty 
which in our day characterizes all social strata of the Amer- 
ican people. 


















What A Chautauqua Is Not 


By E. H. Blichfeldt 


F someone says “theater” to us we do not think of 
Coney Island. If a hotel is mentioned we do not 
imagine the type of city “drinkery” that has grown up 
under the Raines Law in New York, nor of the clapboard 
edifice opposite the country store, where an occasional 
book agent or traveling nursery-man may spend the night, ~ 
to be sure, but where converting young farmers’ earnings 
and old soldiers’ pensions into liquid stimulant is the real 
function of trade. In either case we think of an establish- 
ment really devoted to such activities as its name implies. 

Yet, there are numbers of American citizens to whom 
each of these two words means just what we have sug- 
gested above, and means little else. 

Similarly, the name Chautauqua has its local connota- 
tions; and often they need to be guarded against. 

A Chautauqua is not a picnic. The charm of outdoor 
life is so intimately associated with such gatherings from 
the outset that an indoor Chautauqua, even though it 
deserve the mame, in every respect but one, seems an 
anomaly. A high wooded knob, above some body of water, 
is the typical seat of a Chautauqua. Good Chautauqua 
ground would be the best picnic ground, and there are 
many respects in which a Chautauqua will be like an annual 
and somewhat prolonged picnic. But it is less idle and far 
less sporadic. The true Chautauquan plans as definitely 
for his weeks at the assembly grounds as for his months 
at home, and when there he does not think merely of 
dawdling away his time. He goes with a purpose in view 
for himself and his family. Going to a Chautauqua, by 
the way, tends to become very much of a family affair, 
which is a healthy sign. Tents, habitations of a season 
though they are,—even tents may suggest a degree of per- 
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manency and seriousness. When tents give place to sub- 
stantial cottages, costing from one to six or eight thousand 
dollars, when modern sewerage and lighting systems and 
heating plants are installed, when amphitheaters of iron and 
halls of brick or concrete or stone shape themselves, when 
the greatest organ builders and the most famous architects 
and the best decorators are called to do their part, surely 
the physical side of the development alone would declare 
a purpose and a meaning. These are the things that happen 
or tend to happen, one by one, in the material growth of a 
real Chautauqua. They could not happen in any place 
where the mere picnic idea, even if much extended, should 
prevail. 

The Chautauquas that are permanent are not merely 
“talent” exhibits. In so far as summer gatherings in the 
woods are a response to men and bureaus who have “stunts” 
to do and who clamor for an audience, they are artificial 
things, and passing. They have their day and cease to be. 
But the true Chautauqua is an embodiment of things which 
the people have desired and will still desire. Its speakers, 
from whatever walk or rank, are there, because the people 
have called them; its people have not been called by mega- 
phone to make audience for the speakers. In saying this 
we remember that professional speakers, lecturers, readers, 
entertainers and actors “must live,” and we do not deny 
that they may legitimately create in some degree, a market 
for their wares. We insist, however, that the genuine 
Chautauqua is not called into being by them, nor by any 
other interest that seeks the people’s favor. It springs up, 
rather, from a spontaneous demand of the people them- 
selves, or from a desire to do the people good. Many of 
the most substantial contributors to the program of such an 
assembly are not in the talent market at all, at any price. 
They are social reformers, educators, philanthropists, leg- 
islators, propagandists of ideas rather than of their own 
reputation. No, far it be from us to deny that professional 
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entertainers must live; but the real Chautauqua, in so far as 
it is legitimate ground for their propaganda at all, is so 
under limitations. It will not let them take the initia- 
tive in shaping its program. 

The lighter amusements, too, of such an assembly, 
though they may seem trivial enough at times, and especial- 
ly of an evening, satisfy healthy and innocent desires. 
The freak show, the high diver, and the ring champion 
with his sparring partner, are quietly, naturally, and in- 
conspicuously absent. As for the ranting politician and 
the office seeker, he gets a temporary footing now and then; 
but the people soon find him out and will have none of him. 
They claim the Chautauqua as their own institution, where 
questions that concern them shall be answered in good 
faith by men who know or have a reasonable theory; and 
they will not bear with the man who tries, here of all 
places; to use them for his own purpose of personal ex- 
ploitation or money grubbing. The Chautauqua is not 
a quack device to lure the people into any man’s net. “The 
one for the many, not the many for the one,” is a familiar 
Chautauqua motto. 

Again, if the Chautauqua is not an invention through 
which the professional gesticulator and vocalizer may be 
heard neither is it a money making enterprise for any local 
management. In name it may be organized as a stock com- 
pany, but if so it is not managed for profit. Preferably it 
is operated like the parent institution at Chautauqua, New 
York, under an educational charter, which eliminates the 
chance of personal gain altogether, requiring that any 
surplus shall go back into the development of the work. 

Still, again, the real Chautauqua is no cheap imitation 
or pretense of anything else. It does not profess to make 
scholars in a fortnight, nor to give a college course through 
simple readings for twenty minutes a day. What it does 
profess to give by its summer schools is an impulse and a 
lift in the right direction, an introduction to a desired sub- 
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ject, or help to fill in some gaps of knowledge regarding 
a subject somewhat known. By home reading, not the 
exactitude and exhaustive knowledge of the scholar, but the 
broad outlook of a cultured mind may be given, and intel- 
lectual faculties may be kept vigorously alive. This how- 
ever, borders upon telling what a Chautauqua is, and we 
are at present busy telling what it is not. 

A Chautauqua is, properly, very different from a camp 
meeting. The first historic gathering in Chautauqua County, 
New York, was a gathering of Sunday School workers, 
and one of its leaders was a clergyman, not yet bishop, of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. But that the people were 
Sunday School workers has very little to do with the 
case, and that this leader was a future Methodist bishop 
has meaning only by as much as it suggests a wise and good 
man. The movement, as it has developed, is neither a 
Sunday School movement, nor a religious movement in the 
ordinary sense. It is religious only in that it gives formal 
religious observances their due place and is devoted to 
ennobling life in every way. 

The Chautauqua is not a high-priced, fashionable sum- 
mer resort. While it is true, as has been said, that its 
patrons tend to build better and more substantial houses as 
time goes on, yet this tendency is always toward comfort 
and good taste, never toward display. One boarding mis- 
tress boasted that her house was filled with people who 
had diamonds up to their knuckles, but probably the boarders 
ought not to be judged by her remark. If truly characterized 
by her doubtful compliment, they are by no means repre- 
sentative of the Chautauqua constituency. Chautauquans 
include rather more of the sort who might have diamonds 
but don’t in any lavish quantities, and who know when to 
leave them at home. They include still more of the kind 
who can afford neither diamonds nor the kind of accom- 
modations that such ornaments would imply. If any as- 
sembly reaches the point where it can not provide good, 
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simple, wholesome fare, in tent or cottage, or boarding hall, 
for the poor school teacher and |the ambitious student at a 
moderate price, where the best seats in its amphitheater are 
reserved for moneyed patrons, where dress and ostentation 
and bumptiousness drive modest and timid people into the 
back corners, where only prosperous and influential interests 
can get a hearing on its platform, and the utterance of things 
which mean hope for the nation, physically, mentally and in 
character is forbidden—if any assembly should ever reach 
this point, then whatever we call it, in heaven’s name let 
us not call it a Chautauqua. 

The Chautauqua movement, if we comprehend by the 
phrase only what belongs to the genuine Chautauqua move- 
ment, is a unique thing, and a local Chautauqua proper is 
widely different from any other thing that may be compared 
with it. It is not a country picnic, nor a prize exhibit of 
talent, nor a political convocation, nor a financial enterprise, 
nor a cheap imitation of a college, nor a camp meeting, nor 
a “select” and “exclusive” summer resort. There are many 
things that a Chautauqua is not, but some of them, happily, 
will not be mentioned. Say that it is nothing vulgar, nothing 
sensational, nothing sectarian or biased, nothing aristocratic 
and selfish; and by the law of exclusion you must conceive 
an institution of the people, and for the people at their 
best. In non-essentials the development may vary. But 
let it hold hard by these negations, supposing it to have the 
vitality which it is our humor in this article to assume, and 
no one will quarrel with its use of the honored and honor- 
able name, Chautauqua. 











What Chautauquans Say 


Kaw, OKLAHOMA. 

I shall have to place the hydraulic pressure on my enthusiasm 
if I condense it enough to express my appreciation of the four 
years’ C. L. S. C. course on the back of this paper. I have made 
no plans to be at Chautauqua for Recognition Day. I shall attend 
the Assembly at Winfield, Kansas, and receive my diploma there. 
I am not behind with my reading. I purchased my books for this 
year at the Assembly in July and had read them all by the last 
of September. 

It is difficult to tell which of the four years I have enjoyed 
most. Each year has its distinctive interest. It seems to me, how- 
ever, as I think over my work, that the European year was intensely 
interesting. I had just returned from a tour of Europe when I 
took up the European year. That made the work doubly interesting. 
I read with Blackwell Circle. They encouraged me to make use 
of all my Baedekers, maps, postcards, notes, and lectures in history, 
literature and art. It seemed to add new interest to the work to 
have some one in the circle who had visited the art galleries and 
scenes of the French Revolution, etc. The circle made out its pro- 
grams for a month ahead, so I had ample time to review my notes, 
and arrange the copies of paintings mentioned in the art series. 
I could have enjoyed the Dutch Art Galleries much more during my 
trip if I had taken the Chautauqua course before I went abroad. 
Potter’s Bull is the one thing I enjoyed most in the art gallery 
at The Hague (I rise “half bent” to say that I did not like 
Professor Zug’s criticism of it.) The parallel reading with the 
course is one of the greatest pleasures of the work. I have 
brushed up on everything, Josephus, General History, Hugo’s 93. 
I have done an endléss amount of work in literature. The first 
year I devoted most of my time to C. L. S. C. work. The next 
two years I had charge of the expression department in the college 
in our town. I had an opportunity to interest my pupils in the 
Chautauqua Movement. Frequently had them read magazine ar- 
ticles for material for debate or orations. The American year 
I have done alone on our ranch in an Indian reservation. I enjoy 
the reading but I miss the discussions with my congenial C. L. S. C. 
friends. I enjoyed Materials and Methods of Fiction very much. 
Any thing along the line of literature always appeals to me. 1 
found the Twentieth Century American and the Spirit of American 
Government intensely interesting. Although, like “Alphonso,” I felt 
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the blood of my great heroic grandparent boiling through my veins 
occasionally when I felt that the honesty and sincerity of the 
founders of our government was questioned. In thinking over the 
four years’ work I recall many pleasant memories of our discus- 
sions; most enjoyable was Woman in the Progress of Civilization, 
and the reading of the many papers prepared by the members of the 
C. L. S. C. workers in our town. We control the lecture course and 
bring the best talent before our college and public school students. 
C. L. S. C. ladies have founded a public library. May the C. L. S. C. 
work go on till our whole country feels its influence for true 
culture! 
Santa Cruz, CALIFORNIA. 

We have twelve members in our circle, two doing post- 
graduate work. We meet every Wednesday afternoon at the homes 
of the members, and always have a good attendance, as we do not 
allow anything else to come in on that afternoon. We have some 
rainy days during the winter but that makes no difference. We 
don our rainy-day outfit and sally forth, We have a saying here 
that if there is anything wetter than water it is California rain! 

We make out our programs a month in advance, usually follow 
out the suggestions in THe CHAUTAUQUAN as nearly as possible. 
We all enjoy this year’s books, especially “The Spirit of American 
Government.” We newly enfranchised women of California are 
eager for anything that will enlighten us along the line of our 
duties as American citizens. We appreciate our newly acquired 
privilege as well as the responsibilities connected with it. 

Last year we continued our meetings through the entire sum- 
mer, doing supplementary work after we had completed the re- 
quired reading. We begin our meetings with a roll call responded 
to by some subject suggested by the reading. A critic reports on 
all mispronounced words, etc. We see an improvement in our pro- 
nunciation since we began the work. We begin our meetings at 
two o'clock and continue till five, with an intermission of five 
minutes. About twice a month we have a book review and dis- 
cussion as to the object the author had in writing the book, its 
teachings, etc. We are all in love with the work and hope to keep 
on indefinitely. 

I am a very busy teacher with a great deal of work outside 
of school. The Chautauqua Circle has given me a place to spend 
one evening a week with friends; it has given me an opportunity 
to meet people and to study human nature. It has brought me in 
contact with many mothers and because of knowing them I have 
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learned much about children. I love the Magazine and look for- 
ward to its coming every month. 
ScHENECTADY, New York. 

We are all enjoying the work. As all but one of the ladies 
are housekeepers, mostly without maids, we planned at our prelim- 
inary meeting to have no officers, to bring our work to the meet- 
ings, which would occur every two weeks between 3 and 5 or 5:30 
o'clock. The refreshments were to be two articles only. 

Now for the most important thing—the work. The ladies were 
timid about “reading any papers,” or in any way taking hold. What 
we are doing now is to meet at three. The hostess of the last meet- 
ings acts as leader. She reads the roll call. Each lady answers with 
a quotation from the prescribed reading, or a magazine article bear- 
ing on a subject under consideration. We all become very much 
interested, there are lively discussions, usually we forget all about 
the needle work we brought and—before we realize it, tea is 
served and we must go home (for it is a rule we set ourselves to 
be out of our hostess’ home at 5:30.) 

We are especially interested in International Peace and the 
South American Journey. If things continue as they have begun 
I think we will all have certificates at the end of the year, even 
though few of the ladies felt they could give the required time. 

Anita, Iowa. 

We started our club with the idea of meeting every other 
week, but now have decided to meet once a week as outlined in the 
Magazine. The program committee appoints the leaders for the 
lesson and discussion, also assigns extra papers, reviews, and read- 
ings. We do not have a critic but each club member seems to be so 
interested that we have the full attendance at almost all meetings. 
We hold our meetings in our public library building, where are 
kept our reference books for the use of the club—these being sent 
out by the Iowa Library Commission to be returned at the end 
of the club year. We have gained a great deal, I am sure, from 
our work so far this year, and we all think the course a very 
practical survey of American ideals and practices. 

Jersey SHoRE, PENNSYLVANIA. 

I have been a reader of the C. L. S. C. for many, many years; 
have THe CHAUTAUQUANS when they were the old large brown 
covered ones stored in the attic now as curios. Have completed the 
course four times but have never been able to go to Chautauqua to 
graduate. I have been instrumental in inducing many to take the 
course of reading. This is the 28th year of the circle here in 
Jersey Shore and some of the first year’s students are grandmothers 
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now and still belong to the circle. We meet every Monday night 
from October to mid-June. There were fifteen present last even- 
ing and eight absent, some away from home. 

We have had Bishop Vincent visit us twice—last time we 
gave him a reception and I was honored by being chosen to give 
him an address of welcome. Last year Dr. Howell visited us and 
we hope some time Miss Kimball may. We did so enjoy the 
Cathedrals from her pen. Find the reading on South America 
very interesting. ; 

Witson, New York. 

Personally I think one of the greatest thoughts which the 
Chautauqua idea teaches is systematic working and living, for it 
can be applied in our everyday lives and not only in the reading 
of these books. 


Fort SmitH, ARKANSAS. 
The American Year is the best yet, it seems to me. 
Marion, ALARAMA, 
I am teacher of general history in Lincoln Normal School and 
find the files of THE CHAUTAUQUAN most valuable for reference 
work. 


Benton Harsor, MIicnH. 
“Words cannot express the help that Chautauqua work has 
been to me. Never having gone beyond the eighth grade in the pub- 
lic school I was greatly in need of help, and I certainly received that 
help in Chautauqua work. This being my seventh year in the work 
I feel competent to judge.” 
Murray, KENTUCKY. 
“The Woman’s Club of our city always pursues some line of 
study. Heretofore, we followed the Federation course of study, but 
it was very unsatisfactory so decided this year to follow your course. 
It is not obligatory on the members but is offered to all who wish to 
study. All those studying are very much pleased, finding it more 
satisfactory and more profitable than any previous plan.” 
Erie, PENNA. 
“There is something interesting in C. L. S. C. reading for all 
ages. My business is in a busy factory among all kinds of men and 
boys and I take it as my self-appointed mission to carry the Chau- 
tauqua spirit to all I can reach. If the Chautauqua Movement could 
reach the army of industrial workers what a lot of wasted time could 
be turned to account.” 
HopxkINnsvit_e, Ky., R. F. D. 
“I have been a reader of THe CHAUTAUQUAN now for more 
than twenty-five years; and I can say that I believe that it was never 
more useful, individual, and interesting than it is at the present 
time.” 
Kansas Crty, Mo. 
“I really look forward to this graduation more than I did to that 
one thirty years ago.” 











An Old Quilt* 


By Bishop John Heyl Vincent 


IVE me my old coverlet, Mary—the one that my wife 
Elizabeth made for me so long ago. Cover me with it 
and tuck me in well. I want to rest.” 

Thus spake old Jacob Christman to his sister Mary. 
It was a cold evening in December, and Jacob was not 
“feeling in fine shape,” as he put it, and his faithful old 
sister, who was looking after Jacob now that his faithiul 
wife had gone to her long rest, covered him with his favorite 
old quilt—a good and warm coveting, that he loved for dear 
Elizabeth’s sake, for had she not bought the stuff, and cut 
it out, and quilted it, and put on the border, and given 
it to him many years before she died? “TI love it,” he said, 
“for its size; and then it is so substantial and warm, and 
it has been kept so carefully that it is still clean and white, 
and Elizabeth’s hand was on it in the making, and she slept 
under it many a night. And it puts me in mind of he. 
As it touches me now and then I seem to feel Elizabeth's 
soft hand on me, and, foolish old fellow that I am, I once 
in a while kiss it, fancying that I am kissing Elizabeth's 
dear lips again.” And the tears sparkled in Jacob’s eyes 
and his voice trembled as his sister Mary gave him a kiss 
for his own sake and in memory of “my good sister-in- 
law Elizabeth.” 

“There is a story about the old quilt that I shall tell 
you some time, Jacob,” said Mary. “A story you have 
never heard.” 

This kindled Jacob’s curiosity, and nothing would do 
but that Mary must “tell the story now.” And she did. 

“Elizabeth did not buy all the stuff that is in the quilt, 
Jacob. And much of it was not new when she made it. 
The quilt is not, as it seems to be, a single piece of cloth— 
a ‘unity,’ as the preacher would say.” 


*Reprinted from The Outlook. 
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“Of course not,” said Jacob. “There is an upper and 
there is a lower, and between there is a third piece. But she 
cut them all out from new material that she bought her- 
self. She as much as told me so. And it is so warm and 
comfortable, and so full of the memory and love of Eliza- 
beth!” And old Jacob “snuggled” himself under the quilt 
and told Mary to go on with her story. 

And Mary went on, and told Jacob that the quilt was 
really “made of more than two hundred pieces.” 

Jacob interrupted her with one of his prompt, stout, 
and sharp denials, and told her it was useless to tell him 
“such a story,” and that it would take away a great deal 
of his pleasure to know that Elizabeth did not buy it all and 
make it up just as he had always believed. 

And Mary continued her story: “The outside of the 
quilt—the upper side and the under side—was Elizabeth’s 
purchase, and a little ripping on the edge would show you 
that the inside and main body of the quilt was piecework 
and of different kinds of muslin, with here and there bits 
of gingham and silk. In reality, the work of putting the 
hundreds of pieces together was superintended by Elizabeth, 
but is not all the work of her fingers. Other people helped . 
her, and nobody can tell now just where all the bits of 
silk, muslin, gingham, etc., came from.” 

Then Jacob trembled and frowned and muttered to 
himself, while Mary talked, and tears came into his eyes. 
He was old and nervous and notional and fidgety, and this 
strange story troubled him. He denied it all, and reproved 
Mary for taking away the sweet thought that it was all the 
work of Elizabeth. “But bring the scissors,” he said. 

Then Mary carefully clipped the thread along the edge 
of the quilt, removing a few inches of the border, and, lifting 
the upper cover, revealed within a patched quilt of many 
colors and of many kinds of material—blue, gray, green, 
white, pink, scarlet, squares of satin, of muslin-de-laine, 
of linen and calico. 
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“It is as I told you,” said Mary. 

“Well,” said Jacob, “I do not like this thing at all. It 
seems to spoil the quilt as Elizabeth’s work. I wish she had 
not told you, or I wish you had not told me. I do not like all 
these colors and patches of different kinds of stuff. I like 
to think of it as all one and as all Elizabeth’s, and I like 
to believe that she was perfectly certain as to where it all 
was bought and when it was begun and finished. Your new 
story about the old quilt somehow spoils it for me. What 
an age this is for new ways of accounting for old things! 
I do not like it!” 

Mary, who loved Elizabeth as truly and as ardently as 
Jacob did, with all her love for Jacob, disliked to see him 
“so crotchety and unreasonable. Therefore, instead of try- 
ing to smooth things over, she went on to say: “To me the 
quilt is more beautiful and much more valuable in its variety 
than if it were a unity. It really represents a great deal 
more work, and a much longer period of time, and much 
more art, and a higher taste, and a more tender love in 
Elizabeth than it could have done if your idea were true.” 

“Well, I don’t know,” answered Jacob. “I am pretty 
well set in my mind, and I don’t like to have anybody un- 
settle my views. Really, it doesn’t seem so much like 
Elizabeth’s own as it did before.” 

“To me,” answered Mary, “it seems more like Eliza- 
beth. She was economical, and saved all the scraps of 
things. She was interested in so many different classes of 
people and different parts of the world that friends used to 
give her relics, curiosities, and bits of travel-stuff. Now, 
there are in the quilt pieces of silk that a missionary from 
China gave Elizabeth, and several of the finest fabrics in 
that quilt came from India. There are fragments of linen 
from Egypt; and, if you were interested in it, you could 
find threads of silk and of gold that came from Australia. 
There are little squares in the quilt from the dresses worn 
by Elizabeth’s grandmother, and by two of her grand- 
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aunts, and from Elizabeth’s own dresses when she was a 
school girl; and there are two pieces in it from her wed- 
ding dress.” 

“Well, I do declare!” was all old Jacob was prepared to 
say; and he interrupted Mary to say it. 

Mary continued: “A lady whose husband had been to 
the Arctic zone in search of Sir John Franklin once gave 
Elizabeth a small cutting from an Arctic native’s dress, and 
that is in the quilt. And there are tiny squares that came 
from Rome, and from Jerusalem, and from St. Petersburg. 
Elizabeth prized them all, and put them into the quilt, and 
you have been wrapped up and covered and comforted cold 
nights for all these years by all this precious stuff.” 

“Why didn’t Elizabeth tell me?” 

“Partly,” answered Mary, “because she thought you 
would think it foolish. You were always a little unreason- 
able, Jacob. And partly because she thought that when you 
did find it out, after she had gone, you would be pleased to 
know how long she worked on it, and how much thought 
and love she put into it, and how much of the world has a 
place in it, and how it would interest you and other people, 
exciting your curiosity and occupying your time as you 
studied it. So she covered the quilt with a plain spread of 
muslin and fixed it so you would be comfortable under it, 
and some day find out how she made it, and then prize her 
taste and love all the more because of it.” 

When Mary ceased, Jacob was crying. And for a long 
time nothing was said. The old clock ticked steadily and 
solemnly in the silence. 

“Can you take off the upper spread tomorrow, Mary?” 

“Do you think,” asked Mary, “that you can be warm 
and comfortable under a polychrome quilt? 

“And, Jacob, do you think you could ever come to have 
faith in a polychrome Bible?” 

“A polychrome what?” asked Jacob Christman. 
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By A “Pioneer” 


HE was a plain woman, well along in the fifties. Life 
had been a hard struggle for her, but devotion to the 
cheery though helplessly crippled young brother, left to her 
care at her mother’s death, glorified all effort. It was for his 
sake that in the intervals of an isolated farm life, her eager 
mind had read and thought and sought out the best things, 
and the boy had responded to her yearning tenderness, his 
shrunken body seeming to emphasize the growth of his ever 
hopeful soul. 

One hot night they rested on their tiny porch, the youth 
propped up by the inevitable cushions, and his sister, with 
her worn, rough hands, but eyes that shone like the stars 
above them, close beside him. “Lad,” she said, “I’ve been 
thinking all day of the poem we read together last week, 
‘The Reformer.’ Do you remember it?” 

“Indeed I do,” said the boy. “How the solitary soldier 
sat down before a monstrous wrong. It was like a huge 
castle and its walls were of hard porphyry, so polished 
that the arrows of the soldier glanced from its slippery 
sides. Then, at last the earth grew impatient 


“ *And down, itt one great roar of ruin, crashed 
Watch-tower and citadel and battlements,’ ; 
and when the red dust had cleared the lonely soldier stood 


with strange thoughts beneath the friendly stars. I won- 
dered if old earth did get impatient sometimes.” 

“Tt almost looks like it,” said the sister, “when I recall 
how fast things have moved since I was a girl. You don’t 
remember, but I do tonight as I think of the stars, how in 
my girlhood the preachers warned us against that dangerous 
thing called ‘science.’ It was unholy, they said. The awful 
beauties of Nature had been described by the Psalmist and 
that was enough for anyone, but now some men with im- 
pious intellects were trying to find out Nature’s secrets, 
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things that religion had never told them. Keep away from 
them, they said.” 

“But why?” queried the boy. “You told me once about 
the wonderful spectroscope which shows us what the stars 
are made of. Shall we sometime find something that will 
tell us what God is?” 

“Perhaps,” said his sister. “I do not know; but let me 
tell you this: Some great men that I read about said there 
was nothing to fear. Let people find all they could avom 
science. Studying the stars had never done us any harm; 
the rocks had shown us many a secret. There was even 
then a new science. Men called it biology and had dis- 
covered how our bodies develop. Microscopes had shown 
the tiny cells, full of life, changing and growing and giving 
us health. Many good Christians warned us more than ever. 
The scientists would find where life came from, they said, 
sadly, and then there would be no God.” 

“And have they?” eagerly asked the youth. 

“No,” she said, “but it worried me a great deal. I 
asked that grim old doctor who came to see us when you 
were born, and he smiled and looked at me in such a kind 
way. ‘Do right,’ he said, ‘and don’t be afraid of any kind 
of discovery. God is teaching us a heap of things in these 
days.’ 

“One day, when you were a little boy, I first strolled 
over to that Chautauqua five miles away. A famous man 
was telling about Religion and Science. It was so helpful. 
You know that little cheap book I gave you a few years ago 
called ‘Man’s Antiquity and Language,’ with the paper 
covers that you quite wore out?” 

The boy laughed as he shifted his pillows. “It was a 
good one, wasn’t it?” said he. 

“Well,” she said, “the lecturer spoke of Anthropology. 
He said ‘Religion has already got a great deal from Biology, 
and now its roots are reaching down into Anthropology.’ 
I remember his very words—‘Anthropology is telling us 
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what a wonderful human family we are, how different 
races first began to think about religion, how they built their 
homes and how they began to grow into civilized beings.’ 
Then he said, ‘But let me show you how, when we study 
Anthropology, we are also right on the track of another 
science, Comparative Religion.’ (Don’t you remember, dear, 
how the Chinaman who helped us last year showed us his 
tiny Buddhist Bell? And the darky who went to camp 
meetings and was so anxious to ‘get religion?’ Then there 
was that queer gypsy girl who stopped here for water in 
the summer and said she came from across the sea.) The 
professor named a great many kinds of people, and he said, 
‘Do all these people really believe the same thing deep down 
in their hearts? and have some of them come from races 
which developed ideas much slower than others? Does their 
different speech really make them different? Shall we not 
be kinder to them when we come to understand them 
better.’ ” 

“Go on,” urged the lad as his eyes kindled and he forgot 
his restlessness. 

“ ‘Now,’ said the professor, ‘see how science is helping 
religion. It makes religion a great deal more wonderful 
than it ever was before to have science as its handmaid. 
Think of the fine Christian men who are our great scientific 
historians. How they’ve worked and sifted old manuscripts 
to tell us the real truth. Think of our noble Christian 
archaeologists, their helpers, who have dug up surprising 
treasures from the earth. Why,’ he said, ‘we are getting 
away from many old notions that were really like worship- 
ping idols,’ and he quoted the Scripture, “The truth shall 
make you free.” ‘This search for truth,’ he said, ‘is our 
most reverent approach to God himself.’ I tell you dear, 
I’ve never felt the same since I heard that lecture. He con- 
tinued: ‘There is a new power called the psychic force, 
scientists don’t yet understand it but a great many people 
are thinking about it. It may be,’ he said, ‘we shall some 
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day, perhaps hundreds of years from now, understand some 
of our wonderful spiritual powers just ag today we hold in 
our grasp some of the great physical forces of the universe.’ 
And he finished his lecture by saying, ‘The spectre of sci- 
ence has lost its terrors for the Christian.’ ” 

* * * * * * 

A week later the quiet of a still Sunday evening found 
brother and sister once more settling for a chat, as they 
watched a brilliant western planet. 

“I will give you a poem this time,” said the boy. “ ‘Oh 
East is East and West is West and never the twain shall 
meet.’ Did you ever hear it? I found it in the county 
newspaper today. It’s a long poem, but the first lines puz- 
zled me. Why are East and West never to meet?” 

“How odd that you should have found that today,” 
said the sister. “I’ve been so eager to tell you what I heard 
at the town hall last night, but you were asleep when I 
got home. You know that lovely picture of the White City 
at Chicago which the traveling library man left with us? 
I often heard mother tell of her delight there a year or two 
before she died. Last night they had a stereopticon lecture 
at the hall with pictures of the fair. It was like a fairy 
tale. I longed to walk by the great lagoons surrounded by 
beautiful statues and to have you in a rolling chair where 
I could show you everything. But just before the lecturer 
closed, he said that it was such a great exhibition that people 
from all the world came to see it, and the most interesting 
thing of all was the meetings of religious people of all 
sorts and kinds. It was called “The Parliament of Religions.’ 
The speaker said it was the first meeting of all the religions 
of the world and was the ‘Crowning work of the Nineteenth 
Century.’ It was thrilling. I felt as I did before when that 
scientific professor told us that to find new truth was to 
come close to God. 

“I thought of you and I went up afterward and asked 
the lecturer where I could find out about the Parliament. 
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He said the town library ought to have a magazine which 
would tell me. So I’ve been over there all the afternoon. 
They couldn’t let me bring the magazine home but I’ve 
read it and it’s just like a story. Queer, too, that you should 
have been reading about East and West. You see,” she 
said, “this Columbian Fair was to celebrate the four hun- 
dredth anniversary of the discovery of America. How well 
I remember, as a child, an old book containing awful pic- 
tures of burning heretics. That was about the time that 
Columbus came over. Then think that four hundred years 
after, here was our Columbian Anniversary with men and 
a number of women, too, coming from every quarter of the 
world to shake hands and tell each other what they be- 
lieved. Wasn't it great? Yet, you know, there were people 
who couldn’t stand it. They said those who got up the 
Parliament were just getting together a perfect Bedlam 
and were as faithless as Judas Iscariot. But others wept 
for joy when they heard thie friendly greetings from Hindus 
and Siamese and Japanese and Chinese and Persians and 
ever so many others, besides all sorts of Christians just as if 
we were all God’s children. And one old Israelite in Ger- 
many whose son sent him the newspapers wrote back, ‘the 
times of the Messiah have come.’ ” 

The lad’s eyes brightened as he pictured the costumes 
of that brilliant company, the gorgeous silks and the snowy 
lawns of many an Oriental, the strange languages and 
the strange people all looking curiously at each other, yet 
with friendly good will—‘Wasn’t it splendid! Why 
shouldn’t they!” he said. 

“Well, you see, we Christians haven’t always been as 
thoughtful as we might. It helped matters a great deal to 
have American Christians show the most generous hospi- 
tality to their Oriental visitors. There was one Buddhist 
who said he should be glad to have real Christianity in his 
country. He had criticized the false Christianity which he 
had seen and thought the Christians at the Parliament 
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would mob him, but instead they were enthusiastic. People 
didn’t all think alike but they couldn't help knowing that they 
had one Father in Heaven. The famous German scholar, 
Professor Max Miiller, was so impressed by it that he said 
the Parliament had developed into a reality which will bear 
fruit when everything else of the mighty Columbian exposi- 
tion has long been swept away from the memory of man. 

“I must give you this bit of poetry which seemed to 
memorize itself—one writer in speaking of the Parliament, 
said it made him think of those words of Whittier: 


“ ‘Wherever through the ages rise 
The altars of selfsacrifice 
Where love its arm has opened wide 
Or man for man has calmly died 
I see the same white wings outspread 
That hovered o’er the master’s head.’ 
“Whittier died before this Parliament of Religions but 


you know poets often see so very far ahead.” 
* * * + + + 

“I haven't seen you since yesterday afternoon,” said the 
brother as he tightened the knot on a hammock he was 
netting, “but I heard the carriage drive in at nobody knows 
what hour last night. You must have had a gay time to 
stay to come up on the late train!” 

“Well,” laughed his sister cheerily, “I’ve decided that 
even a foreign missionary, and I’ve great admiration for 
them, can’t work any harder than the head of a farm in 
harvesting time! But I’ve had great thoughts,” she said as 
she casually scrutinized the workmanship of the hammock. 

The boy looked affectionately at her fine bearing and 
the noble pose of her head. It came over him that she 
resembled the beautiful picture of the Greek Athene which 
she had hung in his room. 

“You'll think it was worth staying late for when I 
tell you that this meeting at the County Seat was a State 
gathering on foreign missions. It wasn’t merely reports 
of missionaries in the field, they were enough to make many 
of us humble, but it was the remarkable addresses of some 
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of the specially invited guests which gave me a sort of 
world view. You know any big idea of that kind always 
sets me up.” 

“It’s mighty interesting to hear about them,” said the 
lad. “What’s the latest?” 

“Oh, everything. The world is getting so close to- 
gether that you can hardly hear about one corner that does 
not touch the rest. You remember our talk on the Parlia- 
ment of Religions?” 

“Yes, I wish there was some more,” replied the boy. 
“I can hardly wait for the world to get along.” 

“Well, this meeting was wonderful because it seemed 
to fit in with that illustration of world brotherhood. You 
and I almost forget that there is such a thing as India. 
We are so far away. But the English people don’t. Thou- 
sands of East Indians have been trained at English uni- 
versities—but I must not go too fast. It seems that after 
the Parliament of Religions a noble Christian woman left 
an endowment of many thousands of dollars to have every 
few years some of the greatest scholars in England or 
America make a special visit to India with the idea of help- 
ing the East and the West to understand each other better. 
Of course it was a very delicate and difficult thing to do, 
when you think of ail the sects in England and America, 
and the need of very broad minded thinkers with great 
spiritual powers. Yet the marvelous part of it is that in 
this very short time, less than twenty years, there have been 
most surprising changes in the thought of Anglo-Saxon 
Christians about their Oriental fellowmen. It’s just what 
the Parliament of Religions tried to do—to get people to 
understand each other. Isn’t it good that we can hear about 
it even if we are off here on our farm. I tell you, dear, 
ideas travel fast. 

“The speaker last night who told about this said that 
it had had a wonderful effect already on the whole Christian 
Church, for people were beginning to learn that God had the 
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needs of the four million people of:India as much at heart as 
those of the Anglo-Saxons and that we westerners will 
never really understand what a great thing Christianity is 
till we get some ideas from the East. The Anglo-Saxon 
peoples, he said, were always ‘doing things.’ The material 
world is so important to us. But the eastern people love to 
‘get into the quiet,’ as the Quakers used to say. They want 
to think. They don’t get their ideas through the Greeks 
and the Romans and the Dark Ages and the Reformation 
and all the rest that we have behind us. They have their 
own thousands of years of history and thinking and God 
is leading them by his own way. That’s what your poet 
said, ‘East is East and West is West;’ but far-seeing people 
say East and West will surely meet some day, after all. 

“There was one very short and interesting address by an 
Englishman who said that he had been among the Turks a 
good deal in the past year, and a very surprising thing was 
that he had repeatedly run across an old legend first told 
him by a Mohammedan Turkish officer, a persistent legend 
among the followers of the Prophet that Isla, the name they 
give to Christ, would return again. The legends of his 
return represent him as being sorely distressed at the low 
state of Christianity—but the legend of his life as that of a 
gentle and lofty teacher of the highest spirituality is wide- 
spread. It seems like what the Bible calls ‘in the fulness 
of time’ to have these gleams of light shining out from 
most unexpected places. 

“The last speaker was an Englishman, the head of an 
English college in India. I really feel as if I had been in 
a new world. The fact is, I get quite out of breath when 
I read about China in these days, and this speaker was almost 
as eager when he spoke of the unrest in India. He said 
the East is widely awakening. The half civilized among 
them can never relapse into their former isolation. Then 
he told how the national spirit was being aroused in aston- 
ishing fashion. Think of that country with four hundred 
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millions of people who speak two hundred different lan- 
guages and yet a feeling that they are one great people 
actually growing. He said among the leaders of this new 
national movement he had actually known Mohammedans, 
Indians and Christians to work side by side, a thing quite 
incredible in India even ten years ago. And the most inter- 
esting thing of all, he said, is going to be the relation of this 
wonderful new movement to the Kingdom of God. England 
has brought peace and unity to India. What this astonishing 
nation is going to work out of all its stirring ambitions and 
latent awakenings is something that the world is certain 
to regard with amazement, for already experience has shown 
that wherever Christianity goes, aspirations spring up among 
the people. Then he told of an experienced English phy- 
sician in India who said, ‘In the old days the populace 
could scarcely make any comparisons between their own 
condition and that of more unfortunate people, but now 
their own slums and terrible native quarters compare most 
unfavorably with the houses of British officers and their 
own wealthier brethren. So far as I can see,’ added the 
physician, ‘such misery is always the fundamental cause of 
all popular unrest.’ Then the professor closed by saying 
that not only the men, but the women, are being interested. 
There is unquestionably a great social upheaval coming when 
the emancipation of women and the changes in the restric- 
tions of caste will have a great effect upon the people. 
Surprising changes are taking place suggesting still greater 
to follow. The East moves inquiringly toward Christ.” 
* * * * * * 

“When we talk about things in these lovely summer 
evenings,” said the boy, “the progress of the world with 
all its inventions and great plans seems so wonderful; then 
we read of such cruel things in the papers that it seems 
as if everybody hated everybody else.” 

“Yes, I know,” said the sister with her far-away look. 
“T’ve often thought that the only safeguard for us all was 
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to keep up our persistent search for the good. Some years 
ago a famous man died in Chicago. At his funeral a dis- 
tinguished speaker described him as one who ‘traveled 
around the world looking for specimens of human brother- 
hood put into practice and then came home and wrote them 
up for his fellowmen.’ What a glorious thing—that search 
for human brotherhood, and writing it up to make it plain 
for everybody. Think how those books have stirred the 
nations. You can be sure that every thoughtful statesman 
in the whole world has copies of them. I’ve been thinking 
that it would be a very inspiring thing for you to begin 
making a book of human brotherhood put into practice. It 
would be great fun to see how many different kinds of things 
you could discover, and your friends would hear about it 
and send you things. Before you knew it you’d be having a 
grand collection and then you could send a letter to the 
county paper once in a while giving them the latest news 
from your ‘Human Brotherhood’ book.” 

The lad brightened, as he always did at a new idea. 
“You must get me a blank book at once,” he said. 

“But let me tell you,” his sister continued, “of some- 
thing I read in an English newspaper the other day. I found 
it in our shoe shop where that English cobbler works. He 
said I might have it as soon as he finished it, and it will be 
fine for your new Brotherhood book. Last summer a fa- 
mous Englishman came to this country. He was the pastor 
of a big working men’s church in London which has a 
wonderful men’s meeting known as a branch of The Brother- 
hood Movement. It was only nine years ago that this 
great Brotherhood Movement was started. The working 
men of England wanted a seven-day church in England— 
open for people all the time, and where they could play 
billiards and other games and talk and read and come to 
know the things that interested their fellow men. You'll 
be astonished to know that not only has this splendid club 
1,200 men in its membership, but the whole Brotherhood 
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Movement throughout England has enrolled three-quarters 
of a million men. One very interesting thing about it is 
that every Sunday afternoon the men gather in their large 
institute hall and invite the most capable and interesting 
men to come and speak to them. Members of Parliament, 
cabinet ministers and people who are doing their part in 
the government of England—men of all creeds attend and 
speak at these meetings, the only condition being that they 
shall speak from a Christian standpoint. 

“One more very surprising thing. These Christian 
Brotherhood men made a genuine pilgrimage to Brussels a 
year or two ago to tell their fellow working men in that 
country about their great band of Christian workers. They 
carried their banners, one of them bearing the legend, 
‘Christ the Leader of Humanity,’ and their Brussels fellow 
workers received them in the great Hall of Science, never 
before opened for any religious purpose. The meeting was 
such a success that the next year a company visited Liége 
for another meeting, and still once more they made a trip 
to Paris where the enthusiasm was really amazing. When 
things like this can happen we need never despair, even 
though they do look very dark at times. Did you see in 
out last county paper what that recent letter from Germany 
said? At the time of the war scare a few years ago be- 
tween Germany and England some German Christians de- 
clared they would not consent to be rushed into a war with 
their English brethren and a noble company of them paid 
an enthusiastic visit to their English compatriots. So cor- 
dial was their reception that the German emperor sent his 
yacht to convey a return group who wanted to exchange 
courtesies with their German neighbors. They were re- 
ceived most cordially and féted from end to end of the 
country. You know there are thousands of Germans today 
who don’t believe in war, and some day the time will come 
when they will surely refuse to fight. 

“The people are growing stronger all the time. The 
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shoemaker up here asked me to read this little hymn which 
some one in England had sent him. It is sung very widely 
over there: 


“When wilt thou save the people? 

O God of Mercy, when? 

Not kings and lords, but nations, 

Not thrones and crowns, but men. 
Flowers of Thy Heart, O God, are they; 
Let them not pass, like weeds away— 
Their heritage a sunless day. 

God save the people.’ ” 
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By Kate F. Kimball 


ANNIE Carter looked up as the front gate clicked. 
“All serene, Linda? Isn’t it a gorgeous day—real 
Kentucky.” The visitor dropped down on the front steps. 
“It was a mercy we decided to meet here,” she laughed, 
“the circle could never have got into our little pigeon box 
of a house. A regular furor seems to have broken loose 
in this town. People apparently have got wind that we’re 
about to study art with a big ‘A,’ and who knows but we 
may have a panic! You remember we began by lending 
around that extra half-dozen art books that we ordered in 
addition to our regular Chautauqua sets early in the summer 
and yesterday the four Penfield girls telephoned over to 
ask if they might come to our “reading aloud” meeting 
today. It seems they are quite infatuated with the copy 
of one of the books which some one had lent them. Then 
Kate Prosser also called me up to say that a half-dozen 
people, whom she’d run across this week in her various 
jaunts about town had approached her respectfully and 
said they’d heard we were going to read aloud today from 
a wonderful new book on art just out. Kate hospitably said, 
‘Come along, the more the merrier.’ I happened to think 
yesterday of those two fine Currier girls, the dressmakers, 
who make such sweet gowns. You know their younger 
brother who died was a very promising artist. I dropped 
in and told them about our scheme and the tears came into 
their eyes as they said they’d be charmed to come.” “I 
wonder if the chairs will hold out,” laughed Nannie. “Oh 
never mind, we can prop up our people with cushions all 
around the piazza!” “Excuse me a moment, there’s the 
telephone.” Linda was mentally grouping the guests in 
appropriate corners, as Nannie returned with a gleeful 
chuckle. “It’s from Mabel Marshall. She says the extra 
prints she ordered have come, so we can stand them up on 
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easels or pin them to sofa pillows so that everybody can 
see and enjoy them. You know I’ve told everybody to 
come early and I’ve guaranteed a supply of lemonade. 
Good old Jerusha is squeezing lemons this very minute.” 

“T’ve been thinking,” said Linda, “that our informal 
reading afternoon may result in a stiff and mysterious affair 
if we don’t make our guests understand clearly what it all 
means. Probably half of these extra people who are coming 
don’t know why they should suddenly be invited to hear 
our “art readings” except that they have latent longings in 
that direction. I see it behooves me to make a speech at the 
outset!” “It surely does,” said Nannie. “There are twelve 
in our circle but I judge there will be forty here. We must 
enlighten ’em.” “Shall we say anybody who wants to can 
come hereafter? We don’t want to develop a kind of 
irresponsible mob spirit in our select circle after all these 
years of good hard work and high standards.” “I know 
how you feel,” said Dorothy thoughtfully, “but I feel as 
if we had a ‘call’ to serve our community. It’s the true 
Chautauqua spirit. Doesn’t the Bible say ‘Who knoweth 
whether thou art come to the Kingdom for such a time 
as this?’ It’s the spirit of the Renaissance, too.” 

Well ahead of the hour the guests came blithely in. 
Nannie Carter’s contagious good cheer welcomed the 
strangers into appropriate and cosy spots while she mur- 
mured aside to her Chautauqua colleagues, “Really girls, I 
feel as if we were certainly chasing culture hard! I must 
say that in all my years as a Chautauquan, I’ve seldom 
been stirred to such a pitch of excitement!” 

The President, after previous interviews with her col- 
leagues who cheerfully acceded to the new point of view, 
providing that all who wanted to join the circle in the 
autumn would come to the determination to read the full 
course like all the rest, called the meeting to order. “This 
is a pretty big house party,” she remarked, “and I suspect 
you don’t quite all know just why we are here. Some of 
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you know there has been a Chautauqua circle in our little 
town for some years. We enthusiastic Chautauquans, a 
dozen of us, have discovered that there is no leader like 
Chautauqua and our lives have been enriched unspeakably 
by her guidance. Our vision has widened every year. Last 
year was our ‘American Year.’ I may say that four years 
forms our cycle of reading, but we keep on indefinitely if 
we want to and we usually want to. Last year we had Jane 
Addams’s “Twenty Years at Hull-House’ as one of our 
required books and although we planned to give it careful 
study during the year, which begins the first of October, 
we met informally during the previous summer and read it 
aloud just for the sheer joy of it. When we came to give 
it thorough study over again in the winter, we felt as if we 
had never got more out of a book in all our experience. 
A few weeks ago when we got our announcements of next 
year’s course we noticed we were to have a book with a 
most alluring title, ‘Mornings with Masters of Art.’ Our 
preliminary dippings into it assured us that here was the 
chance of a life time, and remembering our good time 
with Jane Addams’s book last summer, we decided to have 
some informal readings from our ‘Mornings with Masters 
of Art.’ Different members chose special chapters to read 
from and we planned to meet today. We had ordered some 
extra copies of this particular book to lend to a number 
of our artistically inclined friends—and as the copies got 
quite extensively circulated, people in many directions 
asked if they might not come and hear the readings. It’s a 
pleasure to us to share this experience with friends who 
are interested; from what I hear many of you have 
been really ‘devouring’ this book so I am sure you will 
form a very sympathetic audience. 

“We've been thinking that we ought not to hide our 
light under a bushel and any who would like to join us 
at our later readings (we shall probably have one or two 
more of them) are heartily welcome—and not only to them 
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but to our regular Chautauqua Circle in the autumn, when 
we supplement this charming book with three others on 
various phases of Continental Europe. It is going to be 
a real ‘renaissance’ to many of us I assure you. I could 
recount many a tale of how Chautauqua has not only 
nourished our intellectual life, but how it has enriched our 
spiritual experiences, and started us on lines of practical 
helpfulness. As we study our fellow women everywhere, 
for we are deeply interested in the questions of the day, we 
are struck with the barrenness of much of our so-called 
social and intellectual life. Bridge parties seem universal, 
and much of our literary life is scrappy and without abiding 
results. Our experience has shown us where our safety lies. 
We keep fast hold of Chautauqua. A word more and I’m 
done. This book is a book to study. We should feel it an 
indignity to our author to treat him in any other way. The 
one thing he demands is that we shall see the things we are 
talking about. Therefore we’ve sent for extra copies of the 
pictures which we are lucky enough to get in duplicate, 
so that we can fasten them up for each one of us to see. 
And then our other great privilege is that we have a writer 
who possesses a wonderful power of putting us in the right 
atmosphere. You see all we are pretending to do today 
is to call attention to some of the possibilities of this re- 
markable book. Mr. Powers, our leader, who by the way 
is the head and inspiration of that splendid organization, 
the Bureau of University Travel, has given us a truly 
Chautauqua motto. He says: “The path up Parnassus was 
ever toilsome, and the pilgrim who would make it wholly 
easy will find his shrine at the foot.’ Now Nannie Carter, 
will you as hostess kindly open the ball? If our guests will 
turn to the two pictures in Chapter III you will see what 
Miss Carter is particularly interested in.” 

“TI shall have to explain,” replied the speaker as she 
attached two pictures to a sofa pillow in a conspicuous 
place, “why we are starting out at this point after passing 
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fifty pages. You know we are only browsing just now, and 
we decided to begin today with the dawn of the Renaissance 
which we date from Cimabue, and leave the earlier studies in 
early Christian Art and Greek Mosaics until later. It is 
a fact that ever since my early childhood the dawn has had a 
peculiar allurement for me. I used to love to wake up early 
and watch it come. I think it has struck clear down into the 
roots of my being now, for any new idea or development 
of some big movement gives me a sort of breathless feeling. 
Mr. Powers tells how Cimabue began by developing his art 
as a mosaic worker but a new art spirit began to dawn as 
the thirteenth century awoke. This was the time when 
Dante was born and Niccolo Pisano, who created modern 
sculpture, and Cimabue himself, who beginning as a mosaic 
worker ended as a painter. To me it’s a fascinating exper- 
ience to see one age develop into another, especially such 
an eye-opening revelation as the Renaissance brought to all 
of Europe. Here is something that struck me as particu- 
larly interesting to remember. Mr. Powers says, ‘It is 
certainly not an accident that the busiest centers of hand 
artisanship the world ever knew, Athens and Florence, have 
been its leaders in creative art.’ I’m sure you will all look 
at these two quaint old pictures by Cimabue with deep in- 
terest, as you think how he marks the early dawn in that 
world-gifted city of Florence. I have had these two en- 
chanting madonnas fastened up in my room for the last 
month and have been reading over and over Mr. Powers’s 
wonderfully illuminating account of how the Rucellai Ma- 
donna reveals the artist’s progress. You know the old 
story tells how the picture made such a furor in Florence 
that a triumphal procession bore it to the church where it 
was sacredly guarded. Whether that story is true or not, 
we realize with what amazing power this new creative art 
spirit had taken possession of Florence. Mr. Powers’s 
explanation of mediaeval symmetry and the later principle 
of balance was a perfect revelation to me as I realized what 
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really great influences they were and you can see very 
readily how the two madonnas sitting so stiffly on their 


thrones are really 


quite unlike. When I look at the funny 


tipped heads of the angels in the older picture and the 
skewed appearance of the madonna’s chair in the newer 
one, with other little alterations which show how the artist 


was struggling to 


think and grow and to cut loose from 


Mediaeval traditions, I really feel a positive reverence for 
what our teacher says was Cimabue’s ‘restiveness under his 
limitations, the most significant thing in his life.’ It is these 
inspiring little allusions that give our author’s book its 


thrill. Its people 


have lived and achieved something for 


the race. I shall never forget Cimabue and his hopeful and 
aspiring dawn-spirit.” 

“Tt seems as if some one who has actually seen a real 
Giotto ought to take my place,” said Alice Wilson timidly. 
“Never mind, we are all of us possessed of such hazy 
ideas, that you are quite safe in going ahead,” said the 
President encouragingly. “I’ve no doubt you have what 
Mr. Powers alludes to so appreciatively as the ‘freshness 


born of first hand contact. 


> 


“I think the thing that most impressed me was Giotto’s 
real bigness of nature. He didn’t look at anything in a 
small way. No wonder that he holds the place of honor 
with Michelangelo, the one as the first great artist of the 
Italian Renaissance, and the other as its last superb leader. 
Giotto brought such a fresh inspiration into art. How 
grateful one feels to a beautiful creative nature like his. 
His picture of ‘The Vow of St. Francis’ quite captivated me. 
Our copy is so excellent that you can see clearly for your- 


selves its genuine 


quality, telling its own story so clearly. 


But those pictures in that superb Arena Chapel at Padua 
have claimed me for their own. That spot will be my first 
pilgrimage if I ever get to Italy. I hope you can see as 


distinctly as I can 


that engaging picture of the little Virgin 


so simple and unspoiled. I really have a feeling that I’m 
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standing in the Chapel itself looking upon Giotto’s marvelous 
handiwork. How instinctively he seemed to grasp so many 
nice points. His observation was certainly most penetrating. 
I fancy from your appreciative looks that many of you 
have been studying the Giotto chapter. Do you remember 
how Mr. Powers points out with what complete skill Giotte 
renders the donkey in his picture of the ‘Flight into Egypt?” 
He tells us how Ghirlandajo, who was Michelangelo’s first 
teacher, painted a donkey hundreds of years later than this, 
but it looks human, while Giotto showed his delicate per- 
ceptions in rendering his donkey a plain stolid creature, 
just as expressionless as nature meant a donkey to be. 
I was greatly touched also by our picture of Judas bargain- 
ing with the chief priests. Does it strike you that Giotto 
has interpreted him not wholly as a villain, but a weakling 
and the real fanatic type? As our teacher says, one can’t 
escape the feeling that Giotto’s breadth of human sympathy 
led him to deal humanly with Judas. To quote Mr. Powers: 
‘Without sympathy there is no understanding.’ It was so 
interesting to me to see how Giotto had a genius for guid- 
ing the thought of the people whom he meant to have see 
the things he was portraying. I’ve no doubt many of you 
remember the man looking down into the empty grave of 
St. John to show that there was no question about the 
departure of its occupant. Greatest of all it seemed to me 
was Giotto’s portraying of human emotions. Look at the 
picture of “The Trial by Fire.’ Fancy a genius rising away 
back in his time and interpreting a situation so clearly and 
reading motives so subtly. It was a good point, too, made 
by Mr. Powers, that Giotto scarcely alludes to Satan though 
he painted vast numbers of subjects where the evil one 
might have appeared, for Mediaeval thought was full of 
notions of the devil, but Giotto’s whole nature seemed to 
be attracted to greater things for art. No wonder he has 
been called the first of the moderns. Dear old Giotto. 
He broke the shackles of art in his time and set her free,” 
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“Since the days when I came back from Europe ten 
years ago,” said Mabel Marshall, “the study of art has made 
great strides in America, but at that time I remember no- 
body (that is, of course, in my immediate circle) seemed 
to have even heard of Masaccio. I began to wonder if 
my dear country was not at all that I had fondly hoped it 
was. In the Latin quarter where I lived in Paris, to know 
Masaccio was like a passport to good society and the peo- 
ple looked at you with envy if you had seen his pictures. 
I went straight to the Brancacci chapel to see them the 
first time I went to Florence and I’m grateful to Mr. 
Powers for educating his fellow countrymen. He puts the 
situation regarding Masaccio so picturesquely. You know 
Masaccio, known as Big Tom, was a brilliant youth and his 
fame called him to Rome when he was twenty-six but some 
unknown calamity befel him on the way and he was never 
heard from again. Our author says, ‘Big Tom’s luminous 
spirit went out in darkness, leaving men to wonder what it 
was that had made it so bright.’ I mustn’t go into the story 
of ‘The Tribute Money,’ but you can see for yourselves what 
an enchanting picture it is with its wonderfully natural, 
dignified figures, but its great quality was its revelation of 
Masaccio’s famous discovery of atmospheric perspective. 
Just think, no painter before him had really seen and felt 
the earth and sky in all its mystery. How fascinating it is 
to see a genius first reveal to his fellows his heaven-sent 
message. I know you will delight in another gift of Masac- 
cio—you'll find the pictures in Chapter V entitled “The 
Larger Vision’—and you will love the way in which our 
author contrasts Masolino’s rather wooden picture of Adam 
and Eve in ‘The Fall’ with Masaccio’s passionate expres- 
sion of the same situation in the ‘Expulsion from Eden.’ 
He says, ‘The great drama is portrayed with startling in- 
tensity and truth. Notice the amazing suggestiveness of the 
Adam who hides his face in his hands, to suggest a grief 
which no art can express.’ Mr. Powers’s allusion to the 
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angel is very striking—‘Notice finally the angel, supreme 
among the angelic throng with which the art of Italy has 
enriched the imagination of the world. Underneath the 
inexorableness which speaks of the divine decree, there is 
the divine compassion which rescues tragedy from despair.’ 
Of course it is interesting though fruitless to speculate on 
what such a man might have achieved who as a youth, has 
to this day taken rank midway between Giotto and Michel- 
angelo. How marvelously he might have molded the des- 
tiny of Italian art!” 

“TI thought of you the other day, Jane Archer,” said the 
President, “when I read that delicious article in The Outlook 
(Spectator) on the most successful exhibition of Howard 
Pyle’s works in Wilmington. 1 remembered how devotedly 
you'd been gathering Fra Angelico’s pictures with a kindred 
enthusiasm.” “Yes, I saw the article. I could feel and 
understand the awakening of the art spirit among our people. 
A few years ago I realized that my mother was developing 
a great fondness for Fra Angelico, so I quietly began col- 
lecting the choicest copies of his works that I could find. 
Friends coming back from abroad brought me some lovely 
things and when I was in Florence I bought a very ex- 
cellent copy of the “Dominican Monks Meeting Christ,’ 
which is my mother’s chief delight. You see there is a 
fine copy here in our book. I tell her she is getting to be 
quite a connoisseur. We've re-arranged our pleasant sit- 
ting room down stairs and put in all the dear old Fra’s 
pictures. We call it mother’s private gallery! She’s devoted 
to Mr. Powers’s book and absorbs his teachings like a 
thirsty soul. She was much gratified to have him state that 
Fra Angelico was one of the rarest spirits that art had ever 
claimed for its own. She delights to read aloud to her 
friends the imaginary conversation between Masaccio and 
Fra Angelico, commenting on the queer baby which you see 
here in this picture of the ‘Madonna of the Linauoli,’ 
Masaccio saying, ‘My dear Frate, do you imagine that babies 
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look like that? Have you never seen the children playing 
in the street?’ And then the Fra’s explanation that he gets 
his model from the church, for his one idea is to exalt 
men’s devotion to the religious life, while all the time quite 
unconsciously Fra Angelico’s own beauty of holiness gives 
him a transforming spiritualizing influence upon everything 
that he touches. Then mother delights to point out that, 
though his pictures with their profuse use of gold have 
something of the stiff look of Cimabue, they show what a 
superior artist Fra Angelico really was. How skilfully he 
handles the shadows in the folds of his draperies. You can 
see that he has studied from the original and not merely 
imagined his draperies. I’m so glad that we have that 
‘Virgin of the Annunciation’ right here in our book. Isn’t 
it the very essence of Fra Angelico’s reverent nature, so 
appropriately painted on the walls of his sacred monastery. 
Some day you must call on my mother and see her enlarged 
photograph of Fra Angelico’s ‘Last Judgment.’ She spends 
hours in enjoying all its marvelous details. But there is one 
thing we never talk about,—those last fatal years of his life, 
remote from his beloved San Marco when, disappointed in 
the future of his art, the good Fra quietly slipped off his 
mortal robe and committed himself to the Divine care.” 
“Let me hold on tight to the date of the fall of Con- 
stantinople in 1453—I always found it a standby,” said 
Dorothy Hodges. ‘My mind begins to reel when I reach the 
late Renaissance and it is all I can do to keep steady when I 
read of the bewildering career of Leonardo da Vinci. It 
was certainly most fitting that Mr. Powers should call him 
the Magician of the Renaissance. Too bad that his bril- 
liant powers had to scatter themselves. How keenly Mr. 
Powers analyzes him. I heartily agreed with him in his 
statement that after all ‘it is art that the world delights to 
honor.’ Athens’s ancient authority has long gone by but 
Homer, Plato and Phidias still reign supreme in the minds 
of men. What a malign fate it seemed that Leonardo 
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should lose his two most wonderful masterpieces, and that 
both he and Michelangelo who each carried out one peerless 
work in painting, should each have failed to achieve a great 
work of sculpture on which he had set his heart. I’ve been 
looking back, as suggested by Mr. Powers, over our prints 
to see how Giotto and Masaccio and the earlier painters 
fitted their pictures into convenient oblong frames for the 
telling of their stories. But see how Leonardo having dis- 
covered that their early story telling was not the finest thing 
in art, made a special study of skillful grouping of 
figures. How charming is his ‘Virgin of the Rocks’ and 
others. Doesn’t it seem surprising that this grouping of 
figures in pyramidal form should date almost universally 
from his time? You know Raphael’s madonnas are an 
ideal example of Leonardo’s new system. But to me, most 
astonishing of all was Leonardo’s change in his ideal of 
the madonna herself. Read Mr. Powers’s charming por- 
trayal of the transformation concluding, ‘Let us recall for 
a moment the significance of this change. The Old Art had 
represented in the Madonna the symbol and in rare cases, 
the spirit of Christianity in the form and face of a woman. 
The new theme is the beauty of the eternal feminine, of 
mother love and childish glee. It is the consummation of the 
Nature Movement begun by Masaccio.’ But greatest of all, 
we realize when we look on the pictures of the immortal 
‘Last Supper’ how deeply reverent was the spirit of Leon- 
ardo. I’m glad we all have in our book such a clear pre- 
sentation by Mr. Powers of Leonardo’s wonderful use of 
mental suggestion in this great painting. I really feel that 
the subject is too big for me, but the more we study this 
finely discriminating author of ours the more we shall ap- 
preciate how ‘Leonardo gave to Christian Art its final and 
complete enfranchisement.” ” 

“May I say a word? tho’ I’m not on the program,” 
ventured a guest. I’m obliged to leave, but I'd like to tell 
vou how much I’ve enjoyed this gathering and that not 
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only shall I be eager to come when you have your next 
‘art afternoon’ but I shall consider it a privilege to join the 
circle in the autumn. I’ve been much restricted by illness 
and home cares and this interchange of new ideas will lift 
me right into a new atmosphere. I’ve followed these talks 
with delight realizing sadly that you were skipping Ghi- 
berti, the maker of the marvelous bronze doors which I 
have always heard Michelangelo considered worthy to be 
the gates of the New Jerusalem, and I really am very fond 
of Donatello, but doubtless you'll have these absorbing 
geniuses at another meeting—I know I shall have these 
enthusiastic old Italians all the year as my intimate com- 
panions from now on. As an old artist friend of mine 
once said, ‘It’s the privilege of art to sink into your soul 
once and forever.’ I’ve never fully grasped the real signi- 
ficance of the Renaissance and I feel as if a door had sud- 
denly been flung wide open.” 

“I hope you'll come to every meeting,” responded the 
president most cordially. “When next autumn we take up 
in due course our anticipated studies of present day ‘Social 
Progress in Europe’ and our ‘Reading Journey in Paris’ 
supplemented by most alluring glimpses of ‘French Liter- 
ature’ and then through the winter further side lights on 
‘Modern Conditions in Germany’ and other parts of Europe, 
you will realize what we mean when we say that we keep 
fast hold of Chautauqua when we want really to under- 
stand the language of our time! And now we have time 
for just a reading or two more, Raphael and Michelangelo.” 

“Of course we all know more or less about Raphael, 
chiefly less, I should say,” remarked Florence Lewis, “but 
I remember that on my one European trip I was really 
disappointed in Raphael and I’m thankful to have Mr. 
Powers interpret his message for me. If I live to go to 
Italy, which I did not do, I shall inspect the Ufizzi and the 
Pitti and the Vatican galleries. It has been a great help to 
me to get Raphael fitted in with Perugino and Leonardo— 
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they all gain by the contrast. I see you are all intent upon 
scrutinizing this lovely collection of madonnas. Let me call 
them off one at a time as we compare them. What altogether 
delicious creatures they are. Doubtless you are ready to 
agree with Mr. Powers regarding the Madonna del Car- 
dellino when he says ‘this is perfection and this is Raphael.’ 
It was quite a new idea to me that this graceful and won- 
drous personality was painted for a wedding present and 
this was true of some of his others also, showing how art 
was changing its allegiance in these days of the late Ren- 
aissance. It reminded me again of Leonardo’s far-reaching 
influence. Did you notice that very happy comparison which 
Mr. Powers makes? Let me read it: ‘Leonardo invents but 
never perfects; Fra Bartollomeo never invents but formu- 
lates and reduces to rule; Raphael neither invents nor 
formulates but assimilates and perfects with his exquisite 
taste. Raphael always improves what he borrows.’ I’ve 
been comparing Botticelli’s ‘Madonna of the Magnificat,’ but 
though I’m very fond of Botticelli I’m obliged to admit that 
Raphael quite carried off the palm with his ‘Madonna of 
the Chair.’ The ‘Sistine Madonna’ is like a new vision to 
me, not an ecclesiastical madonna, not a nature one, but 
a celestial being looking out upon the world with her won- 
derful eyes while those of the child, as our author says, 
seem to partake of the infinite repose of the divine. Read 
our teacher’s explanation: and the relation of this picture 
to the Donna Velatta in the Pitti Palace, for you will all 
want to get the full effect of it. This must be my brief 
contribution to Raphael, but I think he ought to be studied 
very carefully to do him justice even to begin to appreciate 
him and I’m glad our author gives him two chapters.” 

“T feel positively weak-kneed,” said Kate Prosser, “as 
I think of even mentioning the name of the great Michel- 
angelo on this occasion. I have such tremendous reverence 
for him. May I work up gradually by recounting a some- 
what humorous bit of experience? You know father is a 
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lawyer and naturally loves to study character. He casually 
picked up our book the other day and fell upon the Michel- 
angelo chapters with the greatest avidity. A day or two later 
Judge Crosscut was here and father borrowed the book to 
read to him. It seems they’ve had many a tussle with a 
certain high handed old circuit judge down in Tennessee 
who was strikingly like Julius II and father knew his col- 
league would appreciate the fine points. Shortly after I 
heard roars of laughter coming from the study and as father 
came back with the book, I caught a glimpse of Judge 
Crosscut mopping his eyes with a big bandanna. I did long 
to have Julius himself in the next room to enjoy it. But 
I know you will permit me the privilege of reading 
some extracts from Mr. Powers’s account of the Sistine 
Chapel. To me it is an amazing description. I’ve heard of 
that Chapel almost ever since I was born and I’ve had 
mental pictures of Michelangelo lying on his back and 
painting, but it was never put in such telling fashion before. 
Our author has all the art of a skilled user of words if not 
of paint. You can fairly see old Julius II peeking into the 
Chapel unbeknownst, and that accidental fall of the huge 
board just beside him. The description doesn’t need an- 
other word. It’s one of those touches that you can’t forget. 
But you mustn’t think I’m wholly frivolous. Those chap- 
ters were almost overwhelming to me. Such marvelous 
analysis. The explanation of Michelangelo’s motives 
seemed so truly plausible. Years ago when I was in Paris 
I saw that beautiful ‘Bound Slave’ in the Louvre. I’ve loved 
Michelangelo for it ever since. I didn’t mind the big lumpy 
muscles of many of his statues. That exquisitely modeled 
youth with his refined spiritual face was something to 
remember for a life time. And now I’m delighted to get 
Mr. Powers’s interpretation of him. You know some 
writers have thought that this beautiful figure possibly 
represents one of the provinces conquered by Julius IT and 
immortalized by Michelangelo on his tomb. Our author 
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says: ‘If so, the sculptor, intent always upon the deeper 
experiences of the human spirit suggests infinitely better 
the pathos of perished liberty than the glory of conquering 
achievement.’ Let me add just a few words more, this is 
really too fine to omit. Speaking of this youth and others 
who seem to represent the arts as dying with the death of 
Julius their patron, he says: ‘In all this the great tomb per- 
fectly embodies the theme which henceforth unfailingly 
characterizes Michelangelo’s noblest creations. That theme 
is pathos expressed through more than human beauty, and 
perfectly but nobly submissive to a higher will.” The more 
I read and study of Michelangelo’s genius, the more I feel 
grateful to our leader for his fine and sympathetic inter- 
pretation of the great sculptor. No one who does not have 
a supreme grasp of his subject could reveal its significance 
as he does. I’ve especially enjoyed his discussion of the 
technical difficulties which Michelangelo encountered in his 
work on the Sistine Chapel. He describes how the sculp- 
tor’s enemies not in the least appreciating his stupendous 
natural gifts, hoped to baffle him, thinking of him merely 
as a sculptor and knowing that the problems he had to 
overcome in the Chapel were those which would cause even 
the most highly gifted of painters to hesitate. Little did 
they grasp his genius or reckon upon his amazing powers 
of visualization so tenacious that while he was working 
he could keep in mind a mental picture of the Chapel as 
it appeared from a remote doorway. Says Mr. Powers: 
‘With Michelangelo thus endowed it was scarcely a prob- 
lem at all. The result is that the ceiling is the most re- 
markable series of studies in foreshortening that can be 
found in the work of any artist or at any time.’ You'll 
read for yourselves the further details of the wonderful 
Chapel. I’ve read them over a half-dozen times already 
and each time I seem to get a new insight into the mind 
of the great sculptor—just to turn these pictures over as 
we are sitting here. reveals their marvelous dignity, a depth 
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of feeling which seems almost to speak aloud. These are to 
me really great chapters. I feel as if this wonderful story 
of the Renaissance had been unfolded before us with in- 
creasingly spiritual insight till it reaches its climax in the 
interpretation of the message of Michelangelo.” 

The stroke of the clock at six broke the spell of the 
Great Masters. “It looks to me like a case of ‘winged feet,’ ” 
remarked one departing guest, “if Mr. Powers will continue 
to serve as our guide up Parnassus.” 











Chautauqua Home Reading Course 


Subjects and Authors for 


Continentsl-European Year, 1912--13 


REDERIC Austin Ogg, Ph.D., is the author of what may be 
k called the central book of the new Chautauqua Reading Course, 

entitled “Social Progress in Contemporary Europe.” He is 
now Professor of History at Simmons College, Boston, Mass. He 
was graduated from De Pauw University and received his Ph.D 
at Harvard. He first taught in the Indianapolis Manual Training 
High School, then in Indiana University, and became fellow and 
instructor successively at Harvard and Boston University before 
going to Simmons College. His first contributions to THe CHavu- 
TAUQUAN Magazine consisted of historical articles in 1901-02; his 
illuminating series on “Saxon and Slav” was a part of the Reading 
Course in 1902-03. Among his bovks are “The Openiag of the 
Mississippi,” “Fordham’s Personal Narratives of Travels in the 
West,” “A Source Book of Medieval History,” “Development of 
Government in Europe.” 

Professor Ogg knows how to present history interpretatively, 
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in a clear and interesting style. His review of “Social Progress in 
Contemporary Europe” gives in a single volume, hitherto unavail- 
able, a survey of the universal struggle toward democracy which 
is no less intense and significant in Europe than at home today. 

Chapter titles show the scope of the book: Foreword. Points 
of View. The Eighteenth Century Background. The Old Régime 
in France. The Revolution in France. Napoleon and the New 
Régime. The Transformation of English Agriculture. The In- 
dustrial Revolution in England. Economic Changes on the Con- 
tinent. Political Reform in England in 1832. The Growth of 
English Democracy. Popular Government in Germany and Northern 
Europe. Popular Government in the Romance Countries. Popular 
Government in Eastern Europe. The Rule of the People in Switzer- 
land. Public Protection of Labor. The Care of the Poor. Ger- 
many and the Common Man. The Spread of Social Insurance. The 
Organization of Labor. Wages and Savings. Education. The 
Growth of Socialism. Bibliography. 
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The leading series in THe CHAUTAUQUAN Magazine for the 
reading year on “European Rulers: Their Modern Significance,” 
obviously correlates with Mr. Ogg’s survey of social conditions 
throughout Europe. Mr. Arthur E. Bestor, Director of Chautauqua 
Institution, is the author, and he spent several months abroad this 





spring in connection with the final preparation of the series. Mr. 
Bestor is a graduate of the University of Chicago, was Professor 
of History and Political Science at Franklin College, Ind., then Ex- 
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tension Lecturer for the University of Chicago prior to devoting all 
his time to the work of Chartarqua Institution. His contribvtion 
will have the true Chautauqua quality, under the following titles: 
William II, The German Emperor—Personal Rulership. Armand 
Falliéres, The French President—Government by Parliament. L 
Forrer, The Swiss President—The People Sovereign. Wilhelmina, 
Queen of the Netherlands; Albert, King of the Belgians—The 
Rulers of the Low Countries. Christian X of Denmark, Gustaf 
V of Sweden, Haakon VII of Norway—Democratic Monarchy. 
Nicholas II, The Russian Czar—Absolutism in the Twentieth Cen- 
tury. Frarcis Joseph I, The Austrian Fmperor—The State and the 
Race Problem. Victor EmmanuellIII, The Italian King; Alphonso 
XIII, The Spanish King—The State and Church Problem. George 
V, The British King—Constitutional Democracy 





“The Spirit of French Letters,” another new book in the 
Reading Course for Continental European Year, gives a review of 
French literature with English translations and comment on social 
and literary values—a survey duplicated in no other book in print 
It performs a distinct service in this respect which is sure to be 
widely appreciated. Mabell S. C. Smith, the author, is Assistant 
Editor of Tee CHAUTAUQUAN Magazine. She is a graduate of 
Boston University, served as member of the school commission of 
Dedham, Mass., secretary of the Massachusetts Society for Uni- 
versity Education of Women, and became acting Dean of Women 
in the University of Tennessee in 1904. As president of the Boston 
Branch of Collegiate Alumnae and vice-president of the Southern 
Association of College Women, she is widely known. She has 
written a novel of southern mountaineer life, “A Tarheel Baron ;” 
she prepared the admirable C. L. S. C. book “Studies in Dickens” 
for the last English Year, and a popular Dickens Calendar 
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After completing “The Spirit of French Letters,” Mrs. Smith 
returned to Paris this spring to work on “A Reading Journey in 
Paris” which will appear as the second series in THE CHAUTAUQUAN 
Magazine for the coming year of Continental-European reading. 
The book and the Magazine series will admirably supplement each 
other in the course, as the appended sub-topics show: 

“The Spirit of French Letters:” Through the Winter Days 
and After. In Lyric Mood. Stirrings of Democracy and the 
Great Awakening. When the Printing Press Came. The Century 
of Beginnings—the Sixteenth. The Great Century—the Seventeenth. 
Drama through the Centuries. The Century of Discussion—the 
Eighteenth. The Century of Inventions—the Nineteenth. Today. 

“A Reading Journey in Paris:” Earliest Paris. Paris of the 
Crusades. Paris of the Renaissance. Paris of the Reformation. 
Paris in the “Great Century.” Paris of the Revolution. Paris of 
Napoleon. Paris of the Third Empire. Paris of Today. 

“Home Life in Germany” is an intimate account of how the 
Germans live every day as seen by the keen eyes of a woman. The 
author, Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick, better known in England as the 
novelist Cecily Sidgwick of Cornwall, though born and bred in 
England is of German parentage. That her picture of Germany 
is chiefly of the German woman, contrasted with the home life of 
the British woman, adds interest to the volume of life-long personal 
observations. Mrs. Sidgwick’s first novel, “Caroline Schlegel,” was 
published in 1889. Her list now includes fifteen novels, most of 
them bearing feminine titles. Her latest books include “The 
Inner Shrine,” “Cynthia’s Way,” “The Thousand Eugenias,” “The 
Beryl Stones,” Scenes of Jewish Life,” “The Professor’s Legacy,” 
“The Kinswoman,” “Home Life in Germany” and “The Severins.” 
The subjects of chapters in “Home Life in Germany” indicate its 
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popular character and interest:—Introduction. Children. Schools. 
The Education of the Poor. The Backfisch. The Student. Riehl 
on Women. The Old and the New. Girlhood. Marriage. The 
Householder. Housewives. Housewives continued. Servants. 
Food. Shops and Markets. Expenses of Life. Hospitality. Ger- 
man Sundays. Sports and Games. Inns and Restaurants. Life in 
Lodgings. Summer Resorts. Peasant Life. How the Poor Live. 
Berlin. Odds and Ends. Glossary of German and Foreign Words. 


Dr. H. H. Powers, Ph.D., the author of the fourth book of the 
Continental-European Year, became first associated with Chautauqua 
work last year in the Summer Schools and on the platform; although 
education through travel, as worked out by the Bureau of Uni- 
versity Travel of which he is president, has long successfully ap- 
plied the Chautauqua idea concretely. For the new course he has 
written the volume called “Mornings with Masters of Art,” which is 
so different from ordinary books on art that it will be a revelation 
to many men and women who have perhaps thought that the 
message of art was not for them. 

Dr. Powers is a graduate of Madison University, became 
instructor of French and German there, and professor at Oberlin, 
then professor of Economics and Sociology at Smith College and 
Leland Stanford, Jr., University, leaving the department of Social 
Science at Cornell in 1902 to devote himself to the work of the 
3ureau of University Travel. His study and travel give his inter- 
pretations of European art unique and fascinating character. The 
volume contains 125 full-page illustrations. His chapter titles are: 
Introduction. The Afterglow of Greece. How Art Became Chris- 
tian. The Bursting of the Bonds. The First of the Moderns. 
The Larger Vision. The Protest of Faith, The Revolt Against 
the Church. The New Paganism and the Old Faith. The Con- 
tribution of Pisa. Gilberti, the Painter in Bronze. The New 
Science. Leonardo, the Magician of the Renaissance. Umbria and 
Savonarola. The Great Pope, his Tomb and his Chapel. Art 
Transcendent. Conclusion—“And after that the Dark.” 

















Trend in College and University 
Method and Thought 


By Arthur J. Wood 


Associate Professor Railway Mechanical Engineering, Pennsylvania 
State College 

TREND in methods is simply the natural result of a 
A trend in thought. An experiment in education is a 
different thing and should not be confused with a trend in 
educational thought. The former may merely indicate 
unrest; while the latter tells us that irresistible forces are 
at work in a progressive age demanding a certain standard 
in the product of the school or college. Note some of 
the movements which make the trend in methods significant. 

1. The recovery of the ideal in cultural education in 
smaller colleges, as aimed at in the Amherst policy. 

2. The co-operative plan of work between colleges and 
industrial plants, as organized and successfully carried out 
at Cincinnati. Also separate courses in industrial engineer- 
ing, as at the Pennsylvania State College. 

3. The methods for reaching the people at large in 
every town and city in a commonwealth by and through 
state supported institutions, as developed by the Department 
of Extension of the University of Wisconsin. 

4. The support of State institutions by direct taxation 
in that State. ; 

5. The individualized method of instruction as at 
Princeton University. 

6. The twelve-month school year as at the University 
of Chicago and elsewhere. 

(1) Amherst policy—Recently, Amherst College, 
which may be classed as a smaller college, its enrollment 
being about 500, has put away the temptation of competition 
and with singleness of purpose announces the following 
policy on which is being focussed educational interest: The 
degree of bachelor of science will be abolished after three 
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years, leaving only the degree of bachelor of arts; a require- 
ment of four years of Latin to enter this new course; special 
encouragement of the study of Greek; limitation of the num- 
ber of activities in college and insistence upon good scholar- 
ship as a requirement for participation in them; giving 
to each student as far as possible some share in college 
activities; raising the grade for graduation from 65 to 70; 
decreasing the size of most classes to thirty or less ; devoting 
the profits from $800,000 toward increasing the salaries of 
its teaching force; securing the best teachers possible, and 
finally, but in many ways more important than all, the laying 
of the emphasis on teaching more than on research. 

In a word, Amherst is aiming to concern itself more 
with the character of its seniors as graduates than with the 
size of its freshman class; more interested in the broad 
culture of the mind than in direct training of men to make 
a bread-and-butter living. 

In so far as it represents a trend of thought, this 
Amherst policy, combining as it does many distinct and 
vital policies, each one in itself important in shaping a future 
for any college, aims to break down every barrier toward 
turning out the old school-cultured man of the past century. 
It is an education for efficiency in the liberal courses. 

(2) Co-operative Courses in Engineering.—In 1906, 
the University of Cincinnati through Dean Schneider of the 
School of Engineering organized its co-operative courses. 
The students take work for alternate weeks in the university 
and in the manufacturing plants. In their college work they 
complete the same studies as required of the regular four- 
year men, but taken in classes by themselves. In the shops 
they are paid student apprentice wages. At the end of four 
years’ work of twelve months each, they have obtained the 
equivalent of a five years’ college course and nearly two 
years of shop training, they have had enough athletics to 
keep up the boy spirit and have been earning money. That 
combination appeals to the average strong young man. The 
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student soon learns that the shop may carry with it the dig- 
nity of training as well as may the class room; that education 
for service is not complete apart from the service itself. 

Here we have a great underlying principle in education 
to bear in mind, a principle that is touching vitally every line 
of educational thought. The Cincinnati scheme, which is 
one of the important movements in industrial education as 
applied to engineering, indicates the trend in engineering 
thought in answering the call for men trained in the sym- 
pathies and purposes of large engineering companies. As 
far as carried out, this plan has proved a success as shown 
by the testimony of those most concerned with its operation, 
by reason of the large waiting list of applicants to take the 
course, and from the establishment of similar courses in 
the University of Pittsburgh. 

The question before us is not as to whether we are 
diverting the prescribed function of a college or university 
to the use and convenience of manufacturers but rather 
the larger question as to whether this training accomplishes 
its commercial results and still turns out the truly educated 
man,—a man who can think clearly, accurately and con- 
secutively. It is the education for efficiency in engineering. 
It is none the less an education, however, than may be 
produced at Amherst. It may even have the advantage of 
turning out a stronger type of man for leadership in the 
community. Let me correct a possible misconception—the 
Cincinnati plan is not the teaching of a trade. It uses the 
trade and applied engineering for the training of the boy for 
a life work in a profession. In one form or another the 
plan here noted is a trend in our educational thought. It 
has been confused at times with Industrial Education, quite 
a different thing. We need to have this whole question at- 
tacked by men of engineering training who are also broad 
minded and skillful educators. 

(3) College Extension.—In 1907, Wisconsin organized 
its Department of University Extension under Dr. Louis 
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E. Reber. In and through the several branches of this de- 
partment it sends throughout the State of Wisconsin in- 
formation by correspondence for debates, covering methods 
on the farm and in the factories, instruction in home eco- 
nomics and in the practical problems of life. Regular courses 
of study are also maintained in the department through 
correspondence, the same kind and grade of work as 
is done by the Correspondence Schools. In large cities, as in 
Milwaukee, instructors are stationed where classes are car- 
ried on in several subjects, principally engineering. This 
movement expresses a trend in thought for popular educa- 
tion. Such work has not heretofore been dignified by equal 
recognition with other departments in a great university. 
Even if one believes this is all merely a system of informa- 
tion rather than a function in education it nevertheless ex- 
presses a trend of thought—that the university supported 
by the state, owes as much in training and time and money 
to the struggling man or woman who is living on the output 
of an acre of ground, as it does to the man taking elliptic 
functions in the university ; as much to the mechanic trying 
to make himself worth more to the industry as to the man 
specializing in theoretical Thermodynamics. 

(4) Support of higher education by direct taxation.— 
This is rather a trend in educational support and important 
as a recognition of the place and function of the state uni- 
versity. It means much, however, in the trend of thought as 
to the functions of a state supported institution of learning. 
The large states in the Middle West have been pioneers in 
this important movement which touches the administration 
and executive forces of the university. For example, the 
University of Illinois will receive about $2,000,000 a year by 
this method of support. The university knows exactly what 
to depend on and can plan accordingly. Having received its 
support by every person paying taxes, its obligations are 
different than otherwise and the trend of thought is affected 
by it. 
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(5) Individual Instruction—The charge is made and 
it is true that there is less personal contact between the 
student and the experienced instructor than there should 
be because of the large classes that are now taught. The 
Princeton plan of dividing the student body into small groups 
each under a preceptor who is both private tutor and advisor, 
following up the lecture work of the experienced teacher, 
has been working for some years and is regarded as a suc- 
cess. More than that, it proved to be a solution of the 
unsatisfactory state in which any university or college may 
find itself. This policy has been watched with keen interest, 
especially by those who believe in the individual instruction 
in one form or another. It is, however, largely a problem 
in general organization and administration which may tax 
to its utmost the resources of an institution. 

(6) All Year Session Schools.—At least four schools 
are following the twelve-month plan, namely, the Thayer 
School of Civil Engineering in Dartmouth College, the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, University of Cincinnati, and the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. The two last named follow it in con- 
nection with their co-operative courses in engineering. In 
the main, three reasons appear to govern this method, (1) 
three months are too valuable to be lost to the institution; 
(2) the investment .and equipment cannot have over 
75 per cent efficiency if used but 75 per cent of the time; 
(3) the growing complex life calls for the maximum service 
of the university to the people. The last of these reasons 
indicates the trend of thought-—that an institution of learn- 
ing is no more to be absolute law unto itself. 

Some of the present day movements have been noted. 
What in a word is the trend as suggested by the brief dis- 
cussion of some of the more recent policies? First, fitting 
for the things representing economic gain to the country, as 
agriculture and mechanic arts, tying together theory and 
practice; second, the function of the small college aiming 
to accomplish a result not always possible in the larger col- 
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lege—that of making a strong fixed course of study when 
the requirements of the fundamentals for entrance and grad- 
uation shall be higher and more exacting than elsewhere 
possible; third, the training for leadership by special study 
of persons and groups; fourth, the greater use of college 
investment. 

The industrial education in such schools as Drexel and 
Pratt, by night schools and institutes, by correspondence and 
by purely vocational schools is a kind of work that the col- 
Ieges have not touched. The great industrial world wants 
men who can do things and they do not stop long to ask 
the boy, where did you learn it? 


Country Schools For City Children 


ACK to the country” is the cry of the advocates of 
one of our sanest philanthropic movements. To free 
thousands of our best citizens from the unwholesome and 
harmful influences of crowded houses, poor light, and bad 
air, and to restore them to the open fields, a freedom from 
unnatural restraints, and the blessings of God’s sunshine, 
are held to be objects worthy of the best efforts of the 
American people. 

Realizing this fact, philanthropists have made an effort 
to find some means by which boys who live in the city may 
spend at least the day in the country, and at the same time 
have the advantages of an education in the best schools. 
Some people of means, those who can afford the money 
necessary for an experiment, have hit upon a plan which 
has solved the problem, it is believed, and that is the plan of 
founding “country day schools for city boys.” And girls, 
too, are to be included among those who share the benefits 
of this movement. These country day schools are de- 
scribed by Dr. William Starr Myers, Assistant Professor 
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of History and Politics, Princeton University, in a publica- 
tion just issued for free distribution by the United States 
Bureau of Education. 

Up to fifteen years ago the only two possible things 
for most city families, if a healthy outdoor life was desired 
for the children, was to live at a country home six months 
of the year and each day send the children in town to 
school, or else break all home ties for a large part of the 
year by sending the boys and girls away to boarding school. 
A group of men and women of intelligence and enterprise 
in Baltimore had the vision of a better plan and the faith 
to act upon it, and the Gilman Country School for Boys, 
a new type of educational institution, is the result. 

The educational history of the country, says the Bureau 
of Education’s monograph, when viewed from the stand- 
point of this latest development, shows that. as the cities 
gradually built up, the American boy’s opportunities for 
healthful recreation gradually diminished. There were 
fewer vacant lots for young America to play upon, and in 
still later days even cable and electric cars were powerless 
to make continually accessible the open places necessary for 
exercise and fresh air. So much time was taken up in going 
to and from the “athletic fields,” which the schools must 
now provide, that little chance was left for the good, long, 
hard play that is so necessary for the proper development 
of a healthy boy. The gymnasium was a new advantage, 
it is true, but at best it merely gave opportunity for exer- 
cise indoors or in bad weather, which was more like work 
than the healthful outdoor sports and games and had the 
added disadvantage of making exercise a business. 

Thoughtful parents were beginning to see the neces- 
sity of finding some way to keep their boys off the streets, 
and perhaps away from the bad associates of the hours 
out of school, and the only way open to them was that 
afforded by the boarding schools springing up all over the 
country, many of them under church direction or influence. 
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Thus, among the more favorably situated classes, to send 
the boys away to a large boarding school of this type be- 
came the established custom. . 

There is no question, according to the United States 
Bureau of Education’s publication, that a large boarding 
school offers great educational advantages to those boys 
whose fathers can afford to pay for them. “But it has one 
serious drawback,” says Dr. Myers. “It cuts off the boy 
from home when twelve or fifteen years old, the very age 
of all others when he needs the influences centering around 
home and family, which are of greater importance than any 
other in the life of a normal, well-trained, healthy child. 
The influence of a teacher is tremendous, but at best it 
can only supplernent and add to that of a conscientious 
father and tender mother.” Realizing this difficulty, the 
country school was founded, and it bids fair to make on 
the educational history of our time a still greater mark 
than it has already made in the comparatively short time 
it has been in existence. 

The whole movement began at Baltimore, Md., through 
the efforts of Mrs. Francis K. Carey, wife of a prominent 
attorney of that city. Prompted by the wish for a proper 
school for her own child without separating him from the 
influences of home, Mrs. Carey worked out the idea of an 
all-day country school for city boys, perhaps combined with 
a boarding school, which would furnish the routine of an 
entire day in the country with study and sports alike under 
the teachers’ direction. She discussed the matter with Mrs. 
William Cabell Bruce, and finally enlisted the interest of 
Dr. Daniel Coit Gilman, the lamented president of Johns 
Hopkins University, who together with Francis K. Carey, 
William Cabell Bruce, and the late Hon. William A. Fisher 
were so convinced of the advantages and sound common 
sense of the idea that they felt themselves justified in making 
a definite attempt to establish such a school. 

Twenty-seven of the leading citizens of Baltimore 
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raised $12,000 with which to start the venture and from 
small beginnings the school grew rapidly, until today it is 
in possession of a finely equipped plant, situated on about 
seventy acres of ground some four miles from the center 
of the city. This school was established in 1897 and rapidly 
demonstrated its fitness to cope with the problem which 
brought it into being. In 1907, an even ten years later, 
another school of the same type was established for New 
York City boys by Frank S. Hackett, who, however, knew 
nothing of the Baltimore experiment. Since then similar 
schools have sprung up in Newton, Mass.; Bronxville, 
N. Y.; Buffalo, N. Y.; Kansas City, Mo.; Richmond, Va.; 
Coiumbus, Ohio; Minneapolis, Minn.; and Louisville, Ky. 
A second country school has also been established near 
Baltimore. 

With the mere establishment of these country schools 
for city boys, the effects of the movement, surprising as 
they have been, have by no means reached their limit. A 
change of attitude is noticed in many of the old boarding 
schools located near the cities. Their faculties are impressed 
by the wisdom and growth of the new idea, and feeling its 
influence, they are finding that the old fear that boarding 
and day pupils will not get along well together is groundless. 

All the schools in question are owned either by indi- 
viduals or corporations. In fact the latter is the general 
rule; even in case of individual ownership, there are boards 
of advisors or trustees. 

In many cases the idea of financial return is absent 
from the ownership, all profits being used to increase the 
scope or efficiency of the school. The stockholders, if there 
are any, look upon their investment as being in reality an 
endowment for the advancement of education. 

The schools are easily accessible from the city. They 
vary in distance from two to fifteen miles and in time need- 
ful for the journey from fifteen to forty minutes. It has 
been found that it is difficult to draw patronage from a 
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distance requiring more of a trip than may be made in 
half an hour. 

The grounds, which vary in extent from three or four 
acres to the seventy of the Gilman School, contain facilities 
for football, baseball, tennis, and other sports, an aggregate 
of about twenty-five forms of which are carried on. 

In these schools the number of day pupils heavily out- 
balances the number of boarders. Many parents make the 
compromise of having their boys live at school from Monday 
morning until Friday or Saturday and then enjoy the bene- 
fits of home over Sunday. 

On account of the location near a city, with all its ad- 
vantages and attractions, especially when there is a large 
university, such as Johns Hopkins or Columbia or Harvard, 
near at hand, these schools are able to secure teachers of a 
high standard with less difficulty than the more isolated 
boarding school, located some distance away in the country. 

The faculties are large enough to guarantee small 
classes, so that the intimate personal touch may never be 
lacking. Most of the schools average one member of the 
faculty to every ten pupils, a proportion allowing unusual 
personal attention and thoroughness of work. The ages 
of boys usually vary from eight years to nineteen or twenty. 
By taking charge of the pupils when very young a firm foun- 
dation in the elements of learning is laid, upon which later 
may be built the firm structure of scholarship that is needed 
for the more advanced work in the college or university. 

While it appears that none of the regular country schools 
are under church direction or supervision, yet all stress a 
broad-minded, sincere religious life as the ideal for every 
normal man. The day opens with a religious service and 
Bible readings or moral and ethical instruction. Among the 
school patrons are Protestant and Catholic, Jew and Gen- 
tile, but all are able and willing to join in the practice of a 
broadly tolerant religion that is worthy of the American 


ideal. 
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Thus has the country school solved all or nearly all 
the problems incident to offering the advantages of board- 
ing schools without the disadvantages. Like the boarding 
school, it gives the boy a sound college-preparatory course. 
Like the boarding school also, it keeps him in the open, with 
plenty of fresh air and room for healthful play, and away 
from the streets, the matinees, or the moving-picture shows, 
and from diversions that are perhaps really harmful. At the 
same time, it spares the parents from the necessity of losing 
sight of their children for a large part of the year. 

The best influences of a home are never supplied by a 
boarding school; and no teacher or any other person can 
show the loving care and affection or insure the softening 
and refining influences which a mother, of all people, can 
best give. The right sort of a father should and does have 
a better influence on his son than any school-master, and 
if the master gets a stronger hold on the boy the father 
suffers in seeing his son more at ease in the companionship 
and preferring the society of another man to his own. 
Furthermore, according to the government publication, the 
boarding school boy, when at home on his vacation, might 
be inclined to spend his time in a round of excitement and 
festivities which would tend to pervert his idea of what a 
home is and how it should be enjoyed. 

The great problem still remaining before the country 
school is the contrivance of means whereby these same ad- 
vantages of education, country life, and home environment 
may be extended to al! the enormous mass of city school 
children whose parents are not of the more prosperous 
classes. Under present circumstances, the country schools 
are necessarily expensive, and this matter of expense may be 
considered to be the greatest handicap under which the 
movement rests. 

The charge for tuition ranges from $125 to $450 per 
year for day pupils, varying somewhat with the age of the 
boy and location of the school, the average being about $250. 
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that made by the large boarding schools of the standard 
type. It ranges from $400 to $950 per year, with an aver- 


educational advance in America. If school boards in coun- 


efficiency and arrange for the transportation of children 
from widely scattered districts to a central school, why can 


asks the United States Bureau of Education’s writer. This 
means, according to the Federal bureau, the arrangement of 
such matters as transportation, the noonday lunch, and su- 
pervision of athletics and play. It has also means, says the 
Bureau, the formation of a public opinion necessary for 
inaugurating the movement and carrying it through. 


cance tremendously interesting and important to the citi- 
zens of Chicago. It is not there used in its restrictive, tech- 


“Civics Room” in Public Library 
The charge for boarding pupils is more moderate than 


of about $700. 
But money considerations can never permanently halt 


districts can consolidate schools for the purposes of 


the method be reversed in the case of the city children, 





“Civics Room” In Public Library 


From the Chicago Tribune 


YOU have recently entered the public library from 
Randolph street you may have observed the word 


“civics” in gilt letters on the transom above the door that 
leads into the bound newspaper room on the west side 
of the vestibule. Probably if you happened to see it the 
word bounced off your preoccupation without penetrating to 
your interest, being subconsciously associated in your mind 
with something in the high school curriculum long since 
relegated to oblivion along with the other lumber of a 
high school curriculum. 


Nevertheless, that word above the door has a signifi- 
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nical, academic sense. Its meaning is comprehensively 
broad. Behind that door captioned “civics” is gathered, 
convenient for ready use, all that has been published or 1s 
being published in discussion of every problem of economics, 
politics, education, sociology, municipal affairs, and busi- 
ness, as subtitles on the elliptical lights of the swinging doors 
more amply intimate. 

The civics room in the Chicago public library is a 
completely unique innovation in libraries. It contains the 
first thorough and systematic collection for ready refer- 
ence of similar material in the world. 

Other large libraries hold all that is in the civics room; 
perhaps some few of them have more related matter. It 
exists in scattered burial through municipal, state, and na- 
tional archives, subject to the call and use of their respec- 
tive officials, and it may be found on the shelves of the. 
libraries in a number of the larger cities, but elsewhere 
search for it involves the pawing over of many dusty pam- 
phlets and rumination among obscure paper bound reports 
tucked away on dark shelves; minute combing of miscel- 
laneous current periodicals—a laborious and unsatisfactory 
process, full of the chance of missing something vital to 
the subject under research. 

The investigator who desires to read what has been 
written concerning a subject in which he is interested has his 
task cut out for him in such a library. Assume that he 
wishes to benefit by the observatica and discoveries of those 
who have studied the problem of truancy in other cities. 
. It is necessary for him to go to the public libraries, get all 
the school reports of all the cities which he guesses may 
have formulated and published the results of their exper- 
iences, and turn the pages of them until he finds what he 
wants—provided it is there at all. 

Having ransacked the school reports, he gets hold of 
educational journals and searches them. Next he goes to 
the periodical index to find what has been written during 
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several months past. The periodicals that have appeared 
since the index was published he must search, one by one, 
desultorily. He probably will make no attempt to go through 
the newspaper files in random hunt. At the conclusion of 
his labor he has found certain things that bear but he 
may well have missed the most important discussions. And 
so it is with any subject that may interest him. 

For the new civics room in the Chicago library 
newspapers are read closely; news items, editorials, 
special articles, and communications of any importance are 
clipped and saved. All the magazines, general and special, 
are searched for material, which is extracted. Reports of 
school boards, learned societies, charitable institutions, com- 
mittees of investigation, municipal and state boards of 
health, and bureaus are stripped of all that comes under the 
inclusive head of civics. Pamphlets are pounced upon and 
‘dismembered. Nothing escapes or is spared. Only dupli- 
, cate publications are used, derived mostly from clubs, as 

gifts, the library being too poor to afford duplicate sub- 
scriptions. 

The material so gathered is minutely classified; each 
subdivision is segregated and placed in labeled box envelopes 
on the shelves. The classification is under the Dewey de- 
cimal system, which brings together kindred topics. It is 
ali immediately and easily accessible. If the one who desires 
to look up something cannot find the proper envelope on the 
shelves, the librarian in charge or the assistant librarian has 
only to look in the catalogue to find it. 

The material is brought down to the minute. Much of | 
its important value lies in that. There are subjects so im- 
mediate and alive that the discussion of them is peculiarly 
current ; their literature is growing from day to day. Some 
of them have been under discussion for a comparatively 

few months. Such, for instance, as the social evil, and the 
recall of judges, which have little literature excepting 
what is being created now. In the civics room everything 
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important that has been said on these subjects, up to last 
month’s issues of the magazines, is accessible. 

The room also contains pertinent books. At the pres- 
ent time only volumes that duplicate volumes on the general 
stacks of the library are on the shelves in the civics room, 
but any that are not on the shelves in the civics room which 
are required are brought by an attendant from the main 
repository. Some day the-room will contain a complete 
set of duplicates. That is part of the plan. 

Another feature of the civics room is the “package 
library.” The clippings are sent to any one who wishes 
to inform himself on a specific subject. If a lawyer wants 
to know the latest on the recall of judges, he has only to 
send his office boy to the civics room with a request, and 
the complete literature on the recall of judges will be fur- 
nished him for use at his desk. 

If a physician desires to learn what has been done in 
other cities in-the matter of watching the milk supply or 
vaccinating the school children, he can have in his office 
all that has been written on those topics. If a manufacturer 
on the west side cannot spare time to go to the civics room 
to study the new efficiency, the civics room will be packed 
up and sent to him. 

Catalogues of all the manufacturers in Chicago are 
kept on file for the convenience of out of town buyers. 
City directories of all the cities in the United States are 
there accessible. In a short time the telephone directories 
will be available; they are being collected now. 
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“I am come that they might have life, 
and that they might have it more abundantly,” 


Thank God for life: life is not sweet always, 
Hands may be heavy-laden, hearts care full, 
Unwelcome nights follow unwelcome days, 
And dreams divine end in awakenings dull. 
Still it is life, and life is cause for praise. 
This ache, this restlessness, this quickening sting, 
Prove me no torpid and inanimate thing, 
Prove me of Him who is of life the Spring, 
I am alive!—— and that is beautiful... 

—Susan Coolidge. 


TAKING ACCOUNT OF STOCK 


What a privilege you would find it to study the psy- 
chology of that circle in your neighboring town. Nice 
people, just like yourselves, but such a medley of opinions 
on subjects which you perhaps thought you had settled once 
for all. What a wonderful thing is human “temperament.” 
One can easily appreciate that the opinions of circles are 
often hard to get at and a genuine consensus really difficult 
for them to achieve, especially when it concerns three maga- 
zine series and four books. Of the three magazine series 
included in Chautauqua’s “American Year,” “The Reading 
Journey through South America” seems to have made the 
chief appeal, possibly because it was an excursion into a 
land unknown to most of us. Although “American En- 
gineers and Engineering,” the third of the series found 
many a devotee who, as a critic said, was “feeling out the 
spirit of the times.” The honors of the three series next after 
the “Reading Journey” fell to Mr. Benjamin A. Heydrick, 
who offered a really rare opportunity to view our own 
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country in his unique series, “As We See Ourselves.” As 
one reader remarked, “Seeing ourselves in essay, drama and 
novel has been most delightful. It reminded me of what an 
author once referred to as ‘sitting on the grand stand and 
seeing ourselves go by.’ ” 

The charm of this series was perhaps in the skill with 
which its author brought out into everyday view the rich- 
ness and variety of American life even up to its latest de- 
velopments in drama and current essays and fiction. Many 
of us who thought ourselves fairly conversant with the best 
of our country’s literature were awakened to a sense of its 
depth and seriousness. The high literary quality of the 
men who discussed our national traits, the marvelous record 
of the progress of American literature in revealing the spirit 
of nationality in a united yet infinitely varied people, and the 
fine moral tone which testifies to the soundness of American 
Ideals—all these, supplemented by a carefully classified and 
not too voluminous bibliography have stimulated in Chau- 
tauqua readers that desire to explore their country still fur- 
ther in the months to come, which such a practical and 
alluring plan makes easily possible. 

In considering the circles’ estimate of the four required 
books, “The Twentieth Century American,” “The Spirit of 
American Government,” “Twenty Years at Hull-House,” 
and “Materials and Methods of Fiction,” we may let the 
secretary of a Pennsylvania circle voice the opinion of a 
large proportion of readers: “We can hardly speak too en- 
thusiastically of our appreciation and of the profit and pleas- 
ure we have had from reading and discussing the course. 
The most popular books were “The Twentieth Century 
American’ and “Twenty Years at Hull-House.’ Person- 
ally, I derived the most help and benefit from the other two, 
but found all stimulating in the highest degree.” 

It was quite natural that “The Twentieth Century 
American” by Mr. H. Perry Robinson, a comparative study 
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of the peoples of the two great Anglo Saxon nations, should 
be read with the enthusiasm with which people like to see 
themselves as portrayed by a foreigner. In this case it was 
one who had lived among them and whose aim was a closer 
cementing of the bonds of friendship between the two na- 
tions. 

The book which undoubtedly took the lead in the 
general interest which it aroused was “Twenty Years at 
Hull-House.” Miss Addams’s activities of the last few 
years have opened the eyes of an ever widening public to 
the magnificent service she has rendered to her gountry in 
holding up the ideals of her fellowmen and women to a sense 
of their duty in a way which, while it suggests Wordsworth’s 
characterization, “Stern daughter of the Voice of God,” 
yet is so tempered with a divine tenderness and breadth 
of human sympathy for even the most wayward of human 
souls, that people of lesser aims are newly awakened to a 
nobler outlook. The story of Hull-House was felt as a 
distinctly stimulating influence on the circles, bringing them 
to a closer understanding of the growing social forces at 
work all about them. 

“Materials and Methods of Fiction” by Professor Clay- 
ton Hamilton, set people at work to test their critical powers. 
“Probably the book most valued by our circle,” represented 
one point of view, “the most interesting as well as the 
most beneficial of our reading this year,” typical of others. 
The author’s wide acquaintance with the literary man’s 
craft and his experience in many a discussion with his 
alert young Columbia students and stimulated by his own 
versatile personality, gave to his teachings a living quality 
which one circle referred to as its experience “in re-reading 
old books with the Chautauqua light turned on.” Another 
found the pursuit of the topic so altogether seductive that 
they “decided to keep right on throughout the warm 
weather.” 
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The year in some respects seems to have hit upon the 
psychological moment in politics. That innocent seeming 
volume by Professor Smith of the University of Washing- 
ton, “The Spirit of American Government,” which grew 
out of his own university class work and was so eagerly 
caught up and discussed by scholarly men of insight and 
wide experience, came through discerning channels to Chau- 
tauqua. It was a book that stirred up the thought centers 
and accomplished what most of us need now and then, a 
plain look at our own opinions lest we drift along indefinitely 
using only the readymade ideas which others give us. A 
breezy state like Kansas expressed its sentiment in one 
quarter quite fearlessly: 


“ ‘The Spirit of American Government’ was carried by a large 
majority when the vote was asked for the ‘best liked and most 
beneficial book during our present course.’ Thanks to our instruc- 
tions received in it we are able to have a very good understanding 
of the most important issues in the present political campaign. At 
first it was hard for us to believe that the ‘Constitution beloved’ 
could have lived its day. The book caused us to concentrate our 
thoughts and to form up lines of argument that no other book 
has been able to. We thank Mr. Smith very much for the light 
that he’ has given to us.” 


Ever since Chautauqua, under Bishop Vincent’s spell- 
binding powers captured the Pacific Coast far back in 1879, 
the membership of Pacific Coast Chautauquas has achieved 
an enviable popularity. It is from Southern California that 
the following letter comes, indicating a certain sturdy in- 
tensity of intellectual aspiration which is already a well 
known characteristic of cultivated circles in that extreme far 
West: 


“Our C. L. S. C. is at a loss for words in which to express 
its appreciation and gratitude for the course of this American 
Year. Each and all of the books and magazine series have furnished 
such excellent instruction and so much genuine pleasure that it was 
no small task to place a preference on any one. ‘The Spirit of 
American Government’ received the most votes, as having been 
the most worth while, however.” 


A selection from Pennsylvania may be used as showing 
how widespread an interest was stirred in this book: 
“The book we found most worth while was pronounced without 
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a dissenting voice to be ‘The Spirit of American Government.’ It 
aroused the most discussion and created a lively interest, even 
when we could not agree with the author.” 


It is quite natural that with the confusion which exists 
in most people’s minds today regarding “socialism,” some 
readers should timidly brand as “socialistic” anything which 
deals with the growing social spirit of today. Gradually they 
_ will be led to see that the foundation of true democracy is 
that regard for the rights of all which the American nation 
today must foster if it would prove its right to be reckoned 
among the world of nations struggling to develop the true 
democratic spirit. No past traditions or theories of govern- 
ment are going to preserve our dignity as a nation unless 
our ideals are so clearly discerned, our determination that 
justice shall be the right of every man so strong and our 
sense of brotherhood so exalted that it will be a safe guide 
for us all. As one of our noblest economists wrote, “If 
mankind, impelled by its own selfish desires can do so well, 
what will it be when the welfare of all sings us to our 
work ?” 


=— 


THE LATEST IN CHAUTAUQUA LIBRARIES 

The C. L. S. C. Class of Ridgefarm, Illinois, wants you 
to stop and listen a few seconds and see what has been 
done there when you make a start and keep going. Such 
a summons as this accompanied by two rather striking photo- 
graphs, gives us pause. It is the latest development of that 
interesting feature of Chautauqua’s work, which has left its 
permanent mark on many parts of the country. In this 
case the center of enthusiasm was developed in an Illinois 
township, a farming region at Ridgefarm. Evidently this 
scattered community had high aspirations. Look at the 
sturdy character of the fine new High School shown in 
the picture, but the tale of the Public Library is that of a 
rising scale in aspirations. The C. L. S. C. in the town was 
quite appropriately the backbone of literary undertakings 




















Carnegie Library at Ridge Farm, Illinois. Built through the en- 


thusiasm of Chautauquans 











New High School at Ridge Farm, Illinois. Many Chautauqua 
Homes and Readers are represented in the accompanying group 


Pacific Grove Public Library. The Directors purchase a set of 
C. L. S. C. books each year and co-operate with the Chau- 
tauqua Circles of the town in every way. The librarian is an 
enthusiastic C. L. S. C. Alumnus 





North Shore, Pocasset, Mass., where Chautauquans have held 
meetings as they look across the broad Atlantic 





Church at Allentown, N. Y. The Chautauqua Circle is wide awake 
on the subject of a public library. The tasteful character of 
the Schoolhouse shown below indicates their fine civic spirit 





Schoolhouse, Allentown, N. Y. 
A town with an influential Chautauqua Circle 











M. E. Church, Prattsburgh, N. Y. The town possesses a very 
active Chautauqua Circle 





An attractive section of the Recognition Day Procession at the 
Litchfield-Hillsboro, Ill., Chautauqua Assembly 
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and when they first formed a private library in 1904 with 
one hundred books given as donations in part and for the 
rest bought with money raised by “socials,” the library was 
housed by one of the C. L. S. C. readers in the back part of 
the store and. thriftily kept in second-hand book cases. As 
time went on the labors of the librarian became more and 
more onerous till the leading citizens of the town bestirred 
the rest of the township to vote for a two mill tax on their 
property for the library. Then the president of the circle, 
emboldened by this evidence of a liberal public opinion, 
appealed to Mr. Carnegie who pledged nine thousand dol- 
lars provided the citizens would furnish a building lot. The 
citizens subscribed eleven hundred dollars and the library 
was completed and dedicated in January, 1911. It is now 
open every day, two nights in the week, and possesses over 
three thousand volumes. “We feel proud,” writes our cor- 
respondent, “for very few small towns have such a nice 
building which is estimated at twelve thousand dollars. We 
Chautauquans donated our books and some new pictures to 
the present library.” It seems that the first C. L. S. C. Class 
in Ridgefarm was organized in 1882. How the Chautauqua 
spirit has stirred and developed that eager group of earnest 
people. One enthusiastic graduate who has been reading 
and studying Chautauqua courses for fifteen years past has 
enriched her diploma with eighty-eight seals! Chautauqua 
surely goes deep into the lives of the American people. 


Verses Worth Memorizing 


TO A WATERFOWL 


Whither ’midst falling dew, 
While glow the heavens with the last steps of day, 
Far, through their rosy depths, dost thou pursue 
Thy solitary way? 


Vainly the fowler’s eye 
Might mark thy distant flight to do thee wrong, 
As, darkly painted on the crimson sky, 

Thy figure floats along. 
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Seek’st thou the plashy brink 
Of weedy lake, or marge of river wide, 
Or where the rocky billows rise and sink 
On the chafed ocean-side? 


There is a Power whose care 
Teaches thy way along that pathless coast,— 


The desert and illimitable air,— 
Lone wandering, but not lost. 


All day thy wings have fanned, 
At that far height, the cold, thin atmosphere, 
Yet stoop not, weary, to the welcome land, 
Though the dark night is near. 


And soon that toil shall end; 
Soon shalt thou find a summer home, and rest, 
And scream among thy fellows; reeds shall bend, 
Soon, o’er thy sheltered nest. 


Thou’rt gone, the abyss of heaven 
Hath swallowed up thy form; yet, on my heart 
Deeply hath sunk the lesson thou hast given, 
And shall not soon depart. 


He who, from zone to zone, 
Guides through the boundless sky thy certain flight, 
In the long way that I must tread alone, 
Will lead my steps aright. 
—William Cullen Bryant. 


From “Poems of William Cullen Bryant.” Reprinted by 
permission of D. Appleton and Company. 


= 
NEWS FROM READERS AND CIRCLES 


“T’ve received a few letters which I will ask you to let me 
read at the outset,” said Pendragon, “for this is our last gathering 
before Recognition Day, and as you think of the great host on that 
day, you will enjoy having these Chautauquans in mind. 

“The first we may call ‘A Victorious Band.’ They write 
from Holden, Missouri: 

“ ‘We are a small class, only nine at most, only five of us 
“Faithful to the end” of the four years, but we do not despair. 
We five are going to Ottawa, Kansas, with happy hearts and hope 
to gather more for another time as we certainly do want to 
continue our most pleasantly begun work. From cover to cover, 
beginning with our CHAUTAUQUAN to the last page of the four books 
in each of the four years just finished, we have delightfully read, 
thought and listened until it has become—I was about to say— 
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a part of us. All these purely literary and scientific subjects so 
well chosen, so classic in thought’ and language, have been as 
we read and studied them occasions of rare delight and in finishing 
we can only say, “We thank you.” ’ 

“The second is a letter from Mississippi which I may char- 
acterize, ‘How Chautauqua fits into the College Woman’s Life.’ 

“ ‘I joined the Class cf 1912, but have fallen far behind with 
my reading. However, I prefer to “Fletcherize” on this rather 
than “bolt” it fast enough to receive mental indigestion! For this 
reason, it is uncertain whether I shall catch up or not,—but I am 
longing to, as I hope to be present at Recognition Day this year. 
I am still wandering around among London sights and English 
cathedrals. I am reading alone during intervals between club and 
church work, home duties and society: I think I enjoyed the first 
year best, and the “star book” most of all. This was a revelation 
to me, and never shall I feel lonely or friendless again when I can 
look above on clear nights. Taking up the C. L. S. C. just after 
college has helped fill the lonely “after college” gap and I wish 
more girls would take it as a. postgraduate course.’ ” 

“T, too, am one of the Shakespeare Class”—the speaker was 
from New York State. “I’m not a college graduate and I’ve been 
surprised as well as amused to read of another member who passed 
away a tedious time while churning, as I have occupied myself in 
the same way, in fact have done all my reading while my hands were 
busy turning the crank of the churn. My neighbor and I have 
read the same books in the past three years and this added bond 
of congeniality has cemented our friendship in a manner never 
to be broken.” 

“We've been settling up our affairs for our first year,” re- 
ported the new circle from Kansas City, “adopting a constitution 
and by-laws and as we were named for the Chancellor we con- 
gratulate ourselves on having a motto given us by himself,— 
‘Onward but ever upward.” We've chosen a flower, the yellow 
rose, and our colors are garnet and gold. We also have recorded 
as our object ‘Intellectual culture and mutual help. We have 
had a very interesting year but we are afraid of the examination.” 

“That’s nothing to be afraid of,” laughed an old Chautauquan. 
“You know the questions are all printed in last September’s Cuav- 
TAUQUAN. You don’t have to answer from memory but the re- 
viewing and writing out the answers is to me a perfect delight. 
I get things really impressed on my mind so it’s like reading 
itt all over again.” 
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“Our circle,” added another, “has a good time with the answers 
by writing them out and comparing them. The short paper with 
its twenty-five questions is no task at all and many of us fill out the 
longer paper too. You can earn five seals during your four years’ 
course just by answering these. It’s a fine review and your seals 
at graduation bring you into the Order of the White Seal. It’s 
quite inspiring to hear the seals read out on Recognition Day.” 

“Let me give you,” said the Whitney Circle secretary from 
New Haven, Conn., “a copy of our program. You see it’s home- 
made and very easily done,—typewritten and bound in a pretty 
old rose paper. It’s very convenient to have on hand as a re- 
minder. We've been taking a vote on our most popular books of 
the year. The Hull-House book came out first and Clayton 
Hamilton’s book second. We've found this American year a most 
interesting and helpful one.” 

“It is evident,” said Pendragon, “that the circle at Rochester, 
N. Y., is developing a scheme of propaganda. Here is a postal card 
which they seem to be trying on their friends: 

& tee. ¢. 
Are you in it? 
I should say 
I am in it, 
Chau--tau--qua. 

“I want to call attention to our circle. We are not large, 
but we’ve done genuine work,” said the Canton, Illinois, secretary. 
“We meet at the high school and we've literally grubbed away 
as if we were scholars. We feel as if we knew Jane Addams and 
it is astonishing how we find ourselves quoting things that she 
says in “Twenty Years at Hull-House.” Mr. Hamilton's book has 
also given us a tremendous insight into things. We own our books 
just as far as we can—how much it helps!” 

“This clipping from Waterloo, Iowa,” said Pendragon, “shows 
that you people have not been doing your work in a perfunctory 
way.” “No indeed,” said the secretary. “We've been studying the 
work of Hull-House with enthusiasm—we are so near Chicago that 
we really feel neighborly! We read and discussed a most delight- 
ful supplementary article in The Outlook telling about Miss Julia 
C. Lathrop, the new head of the Children’s Bureau in Washington. 
We greatly admire this work and congratulate our country on 
these noble women. The Columbia Circle, another of our city 
circles, had a most delightful meeting on other phases of this 
same subject. It seems to us that Chautauqua is doing service to 
the whole country in getting our readers clearly awake to the im- 
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portance of these things. What a wonderful thing Chautauqua is!” 

“Here is a letter from a seventy-seven-year-old classmate who 
is counting on being at Chautauqua. She says: ‘I expect my great- 
grandson of three years to scatter flowers as I pass through the 
Golden Gate!’ ” “What a charming picture it will make,” com- 
mented another. “If one could know all the family honors that 
have been bestowed on graduates all through these years, they 
would make a noble array. I wonder how many of the caildren 
afterward became members themselves.” “I can tell you of a 
dozen Chautauqua mothers at least, whom I know were flower girls 
in their childhood,” rejoined her neighbor. “I shall not even have 
somebody’s small grandchild to scatter flowers for me,” said a 
bright looking man from a busy manufacturing city in Pennsyl- 
vania. “Business will not let me escape, but I can tell you that 
I consider the Chautauqua Course the ideal for systematic reading, 
and have found it amazing the amount of information and educa- 
tion one can receive from it by following it systematically. It 
has been very beneficial to me, and I expect to continue the course 
from year to year, so as to keep up with the times. The informa- 
tion is worth many times the cost, although on occasions I have 
been hard pressed for the necessary time to keep up, but have 
always managed somehow. I might say also that I’ve found the 
early morning best suited to an understanding of the reading that 
I have done and can recall it much better, while the reading that I 
have done during the evening has not made the same impression.” 
“Tired out,” said Pendragon. “That’s my verdict,” agreed the 
reader, “and so I choose the best time.” 

“When anybody goes into anything with your sort of resolu- 
tion, he’s sure to win,” said Pendragon. “I’m almost inclined to 
wager that you’ve done better business, too!” . 

“We're up and doing also, in our own way,” said the secre- 
tary from the circle at Anita, Iowa. “We devoted a whole day to 
Chautauqua, recently, devoted our morning to the library where 
we did research work, had luncheon together, and then had a 
charming Kipling afternoon, discussions, readings, quotations, etc. 
—you know how fascinating he is.” “Yes,” “Yes,” responded one 
and another. “That line from ‘Mulholland’s Contract,’ ” spoke up 
a quiet lady, “which says, ‘I never puts on my servants no more 
than they can bear,’ has cheered me up many a time, when I 
thought the Lord must have made a mistake!” “What did you 
say the poem was?” queried her next neighbor, an energetic and 
friendly soul. “The ‘Seven Seas.’ ” “Thank you.” 

“T’m afraid I’m too far behind to finish by Recognition Day.” 
The reader looked a bit mournful. “I hate to leave the Shakes- 
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peareans.” “We hate to have you,” replied another, “but remem- 
ber there are as good fish in the sea as ever were caught, and 
cheer up.” “Yes, indeed, we are right behind you,” said an Athene 
of the Class of 1913. Try us if all else fails and see if you don't 
like us,” and she nodded sympathetically. 

“I notice that one 1912 has been reading Howells’ ‘Traveler 
from Altruria.’ You know Mr. Heydrick quotes it in his article 
on the Novel in October. We all feel a sense of reverence for 
Mr. Howells. How much noble thinking and writing he has put 
into all his honest years of hard work.” 


= 


“I see the Providence Morning Tribune,” he continued, “has 
been giving special honor to the old Vincent Circle—one of the 
old circles of the Rhode Island Federation organized in 1884. 
The circle had various vicissitudes, enrolling for many years both 
men and women, and at length settling down as a federated club. 
Its standard of attainment has always been a high one and it is 
a pleasure to record its long career.” 

“We've had such charming times with Mr. Hamilton’s Ma- 
terials and Methods of Fiction,’ reported the Oklahoma circle. 
“It has opened our eyes to so many things. We intend to keep on 
right through the warm weather. What difference does a little heat 
make to us!” “That was said with fine scorn,” commented Pen- 
dragon, “I congratulate you.” 

“Nine of our circle graduate this year,” said the delegate from 
Gracie Circle, Falconer, New York, “so you see our chances of 
a growing S. H. G. are fine, and what you say about next year’s 
course makes it quite likely that we shall find our graduates more 
enthusiastic than ever. As it is, we have had joint meetings this 
year with the older classes for they had taken up the regular work 
for the year. These monthly meetings brought out many new ideas. 
At one of these, a “Jame Addams” meeting, one of our members 
who had been a settlement worker in both Cleveland and Chicago 
gave us a very picturesque account of the inside of settlement life. 
We are surely going to have a public library some of these days. 
I must mention that at the closing banquet this year, we made 
use of a number of Shakespeare quotations out of compliment to 
the Class og 1912. At an appropriate moment the seven members 
gave their class yell as composed by the president: 

‘Our number now is eight, 

We are ready for the Golden Gate; 
In great esteem this Class is held, 
Shakespeare, Shakespeare, 1912.’ ” 
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Talk About Books 


Mixton’s Comus, Lycrpas, Etc. Edited with introduction and notes 
by ao Edward Allen, A.M. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 25 cents net. 

Matthew Arnold once said that among Americans “the average 


man is too much a religion; his performance is unduly magnified; 
his shortcomings are not duly seen and admitted.” This statement 
was made in his address on Milton at the unveiling of a memorial 
window in St. Margaret’s Church, Westminster, given by an Ameri- 
can. In Macmillan’s Pocket Classics the editors have done us the 
favor of grouping in the covers of one most acceptable little volume 
some of the shorter poems of Milton, his Comus, Lycidas, and 
others, all edited, with a biography, and with a brief introduction and 
notes to each poem. The inclusion also of the address by Matthew 
Arnold referred to above gives us the supreme privilege of dis- 
criminating comments upon the poet by one of the master critics 
of English Literature. 


History oF Our Times. By G. P. Gooch. New York: Henry 
Holt & Company. 50 cents. 


A 250-page volume necessarily has limitations. To recognize them 
and yet to achieve the book’s purpose within them is a task re- 
quiring rare powers of selection and treatment. Mr. Gooch has 
succeeded in covering the outstanding facts and in explaining the 
spirit inspiring them in the last twenty-five years’ history of the 
Great European powers, and has added a survey of the quarter 
century’s activities in Asia, Africa, and America. While the 
value of this book lies in its adequate choice and skilful presenta- 
tion of facts it has the additional excellence of being good reading. 


Tue Horrosoos. By Morrison I. Swift. Boston: The Literary 
Press. $1.50. 


Mr. Swift has enjoyed himself vastly in working out his satire on 
the customs and institutions of our civilization as they would look 
in a cannibal African community. The attitude of society toward 
money, spinsters, caste, and a dozen other establishments is de- 
veloped with a somewhat savage humor. Whether it is all worth 
while is rather a matter for discussion. 

A Lirtte Boox or Fruremno Ripptes. Collected and edited by 
Frederick Starr. Yonkers: New York: World Book Com- 
pany. 

Prefaced by a general discussion of riddles and by a special in- 

vestigation of the “Filipino Riddles” which he has collected, Fred- 

erick Starr has prepared a little volume of interest to everyone 
and of undoubted value to the student of anthropology. Mr. Starr, 
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who proposes a series of “Philippine Studies,” has given both 
original and translation of the riddles. 


Cave, Mounp, anp Lake Dwetiers AND OrHer Primitive Propte. 
By Florence Holbrook. Boston: D. C. Heath & Company. 
40 cents. 
Owing to the lack of suitable material, most schools have limited 
their study of primitive life to the Indian and Eskimo, from whom 
civilization inherited little of value. The Cave and Lake Dwellers 
were our early ancestors, from them we have inherited much. 
Miss Holbrook’s account of life in the Old Stone Age, the New 
Stone Age, and the Age of Bronze, the state of civilization reached 
by the Lake Dwellers, and the illustrations of the technical skill of 
these primitive folk open a new world of great interest to old and 
young alike. The pictures are many and good. 


Procress OF Puysics. By Mr. A. Shuster. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $1.25 net. 


This book consists of four lectures delivered to the University of 
Calcutta in 1908. It deals in a semi-popular way with the progress 
of physics from 1875 to 1908, the treatment being free from mathe- 
matical and technical difficulties. Among the topics discussed may 
be mentioned Maxwell’s theory and wireless telegraphy, the ioniza- 
tion of gases and Thomson’s experiments, Roentgen rays, radio- 
activity, the decay of atoms and the birth of helium, the Zeeman 
effect and other consequences of the electron theory, terrestrial 
magnetism and atmospheric electricity. 

The lectures were given by an authority of the highest rank, 
and the book may be perused with pleasure and profit by the in- 
telligent lay reader. 


Tue Papacy AND Mopern Times. By Rev. William Barry. New 
York: Henry Holt & Company. 50 cents. 
The story of the rise and fall of the temporal power of the Papacy 


is the study offered by Father Barry in “The Papacy and Modern 
Times.” The historical outline is complete, and its philosophical 
aspect is carefully presented. The author looks to republican forms 
of government, which divorce politics and religion, to allow to ethics 
and conscience the free play wihch illustrates “the triumph of 
principle over force, of moral influence over legal enactment.” 


Meprevat Europe. By H. W. C. Davis. New York: Henry Holt 
& Co. London: Williams & Norgate. 75 cents net. 


The compactness necessary to a survey within modest compass of 
several hundred years of the history of many countries makes this 
book solid reading. The fact that it is not wearisome is a tribute 
to the author’s cleverness. 
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